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THE NOVELS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


By Witiiam Bacsuaw. 


ANY years ago a cartoon appeared in Punch depicting 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli standing back to 
back each reading a book. Mr. Gladstone, with a comical 


look of pained respectability and disapproval, is uttering 


the word “ flippant.” The book in his hand is “ Lothair.” 
Mr. Disraeli, with a most villainous sneer, is contemp- 
tuously drawling out the word “ prosy.” The book in his 


se 


hand is “ Juventus Mundi.” 

Evidently the cartoonist, who was the famous Tenniel, 
wished us to believe that political differences influenced 
literary judgments. This may be so amongst politicians, 
but though we admit that literary men, even poets, have 
their fair share of human weakness when judging the 
work of contemporaries and rivals, they are never quite so 
bad as politicians. Moreover, in places where literary men 
meet to discuss literary topics, they breathe (metaphori- 
cally speaking) a serene atmosphere; and, while defending 
their various tastes and predilections, they enjoy those 
differences of opinion which add savour to scholarly 
conversation. In such ideal society the writings of 
Benjamin Disraeli can be dispassionately discussed without 
regard to the side their author took in politics. 

When writing of Disraeli’s novels it is impossible to 
avoid politics, because the books are coloured throughout 
by his political ideas and ambitions. He was a statesman 
who wrote novels, not a novelist who tried his hand at 
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statesmanship. Still letters may justly claim him, for he 
began life as a novelist, and the thought is suggested that 
powers of romancing may, after all, be useful adjuncts 
to political wisdom. 

A favourite ingredient in the novels of the last century 
was the tribulations of the young aristocrat who fell 
into the hands of the Jews. But history contains a 
more interesting and astonishing event than any fiction of 
that period. It furnishes the spectacle, not of one 
aristocrat falling into the hands of many Jews, but of 
the British aristocracy falling into the hands of one Jew. 
This Jew drilled them, taught them their political lessons, 
and administered one or two pills for the good of their 
constitution, becoming in the process their political leader, 
receiving one of their titles, and at the same time gaining 
the favour of the Sovereign and the people. While 
achieving all this he found time to be the social historian 
and satirist of the aristocracy and a graphic recorder of 
the conditions of the poor in a series of novels which 
preserve pictures of English aristocratic society when at 
the height of its influence and mellow magnificence, before 
the rising classes of plutocracy and democracy had grasped 
such a large share of power. 

Matthew Arnold in his impartial analysis of English 
society, has dubbed the aristocracy as barbarians, and he 
says their failing is always a lack of ideas. It is curious 
to note that ideas were supplied in England by the 
intellectual predominance of the Jew, Disraeli, while about 
the same time another Jew, Ferdinand Lassalle, was also 
holding up ideals to the Germans. 

The official life of Disraeli has yet to be written. His 
great rival, Gladstone, who died years later, has been 


enshrined in a monumental work by a sympathetic friend 


and one of England’s foremost writers. It is a distinct 
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loss to biographical literature that Disraeli’s life has not 
appeared, written by a competent man who has access to 
all the papers. But for the purposes of this paper it does 
not greatly matter, as it may be taken for granted the 
main facts are known. 

The inner life of an author can generally be gleaned 
from his books. In Disraeli’s case three novels have 
extraordinary autobiographical information and interest. 
They are “Vivian Grey,” “Contarini Fleming” and 
“Endymion.” The first is prophetic, the second psycho- 
logical and the third retrospective. The first discloses the 
determination of a precocious but gifted boy to be great 
at any cost. In the second we witness the struggles and 
doubts which beset early manhood, the desire for literary 
and poetical fame, on the one hand, and the calls of 
political ambition on the other. The third, “ Endymion,” 
is the mature mind looking back on a successful life and 
tracing the steps from obscurity to the topmost height of 
a great statesman’s career. “ Endymion” was Disraeli’s 
last novel, and might have been taken as his final utterance 
had not a curious fragment been lately unearthed which 
gives a tantalising glimpse into another phase of his mind. 
I refer to the unfinished novel recently published in the 
Times. We are there introduced to three characters who 
believe in Nirvana and the destruction of the human race 
as the object to be aimed at. *‘‘ Death, says one character, 
is only happiness if understood,” and we wonder whether 
the aged statesman, after all his success, had gone back 
to the old feeling of the preacher, “all is vanity.” This, 
however, can be only speculation at the present time and 
with the present information. 

When Disraeli wrote “ Vivian Grey”’ he was only twenty 
and a clerk in a solicitor’s office. As might be expected, 


the plot is extravagant and the characters crude. But the 
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book shows a precocious grasp of English politics and of 
the possibilities of advancement to a bold and cynical man 
who knew his own superiority and was quite ready by 
cajolery and flattery to use his fellowmen as tools. The 
plans of Vivian Grey are clumsy in the extreme compared 
to the masterly achievements of Disraeli himself in the 
domain of actual politics. But I believe the novel is the 
embryo of his career as it formed itself in his mind. The 
style is tawdry when he intends it to be elevated, but here 
and there we come across sentences of illuminating power 
and flashes of brilliant wit. 

Disraeli admitted afterwards its extravagance and 
affectation. He refused to reprint it until compelled by 
the Americans and Germans, who showed their admiration 
in their usual delicate way, by printing pirated copies. 
Disraeli’s style does not suffer by isolated quotations, but 
those given here will be confined, as far as possible, to 
literary subjects. Vivian’s views on literature are 
brilliant, but conceited. The ancients are your only fare. 
The rest of the world is dismissed without ceremony. 

“At the end of twelve months’ reading, Vivian, like 
many other young enthusiasts, had discovered that all the 
wit and wisdom of the world were concentrated in some 
fifty antique volumes, and he treated the unlucky moderns 
with the most sublime spirit of hauteur imaginable. A 
chorus of the Medea that painted the radiant sky of Attica 
disgusted him with the foggy atmosphere of Great Britain ; 
and while Mrs. Grey was meditating a visit to Brighton, 
her son was dreaming of the Gulf of Salamis. The spectre 
in the Perse was his only model for a ghost, and the furies 
in the Orestes were his perfection of tragical machinery.” 

The second novel of autobiographical interest was pub- 


lished six years after “Vivian Grey.” * Contarini 


Fleming” appeared in 1832, and it shows a great advance 
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in the art of writing. The same characteristics are here as 
in “Vivian Grey”; but many of the faults are either 
eliminated or toned down. Disraeli had evidently been 
studying his own nature. The hero is full of dreams and 
desires, feelings and aspirations. Literature and poetry 
call him strongly, but his father dissuades him. The case 
of the man of affairs against literature is calmly and 
incisively stated thus :— 

“Tmagination is a great enemy; I think if you could 
only control your imagination you might become a great 
man. It is a fatal gift, Contarini, for when possessed in its 
highest quality and strength, what has it ever done for its 
votaries? What were all these great poets of whom you now 
talk so much, what were they in their life-time? The most 
miserable of their species. Depressed, doubtful, obscure, 
or involved in petty quarrels and petty persecutions, often 
unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, beggars, flatterers of 
men unworthy even of their recognition; what a train of 
disgustful incidents, what a record of degrading circum- 
stances, is the life of a great poet! A man of great 
energies aspires that they should be felt in his life-time, 
that his existence should be rendered more intensely vital 
by the constant consciousness of his multiplied and 
multiplying power. Is posthumous fame a substitute for 
all this? Viewed in every light and under every feeling, 
it is alike a mockery. Nay, even try the greatest by this 
test and what is the result? Would you rather have been 
Homer or Julius Cesar, Shakespeare or Napoleon? No 
one doubts. Moralists may cloud truth with every possible 
adumbration of cant, but the nature of our beings gives 
the lie to all their assertions. We are active beings, and 
our sympathy, above all other sympathies, is with great 
action. The high poetic talent (as if to prove that a poet 


is only, at the best, a wild, although beautiful, error of 
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nature) the high poetic talent is the rarest in creation. 
Mix in society, and I will answer that you lose your poetic 
feeling.” 

After this exasperatingly commonsense advice from his 
father Contarini Fleming burns his tragedy and determines 
to devote his talents to affairs of State. In the course of 
the story Contarini travels on the Continent and in the 
East. Many happy descriptions of cities, their outward 
appearance, their fame and their place in the chambers of 
a cultivated mind are given. He speaks of “ Milan with 
its poetic opera, and Verona gay amid the mingling relics 
of two thousand years, and Vicenza with its Palladian 
palaces and gates of triumph, and pensive Padua with its 
studious colonnades.” 

The family of Disraeli was connected with Venice, 
and he has many choice things to say of that city’s 
beauty, which prove how deeply she had impressed his 
imagination. “ Poetry, tradition and love are the graces 
that have invested with an ever charming cestus this 
Aphrodite of cities.” In Florence his hero is impressed by 
the monuments which are not only of great men but of the 
greatest. Contarini visits Greece, and the language of 
Disraeli’s descriptions is not so florid. It has a quality 
of reserve which suits the classic dignity of his subject. 
“A country of promontories and gulfs, and _ islands 
clustering in an azure sea, a country of wooded vales and 
purple mountains, wherein the cities are built on plains 
covered with olive woods and at the base of an Acropolis 
crowned with a temple or tower.” 

Disraeli had thought deeply on literature and poetry; 
he had not yet become absorbed in politics, and his acute 
criticisms show a comprehension of the grand possibilities 


of fiction. He is speaking of the respective merits of verse 


and prose as a medium of expression ; but his remarks, 
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though on literature, have more of the broad outlook and 
bold sweep of the statesman than the detailed craftsman- 

ship of the novelist. They reveal his strength and his 
; weakness. He says: “Had the splendid refinement of 


Imperial Rome not been doomed to such rapid decay 





and such mortifying and degrading vicissitudes, I believe 
that versification would have worn out. Unquestionably 
that empire, in all its multifarious population, scenery, 
creeds and customs, offered the richest materials for 
emancipated fiction—materials, however, far too vast and 
various for the limited capacity of metrical celebration.” 
This novel shows Disraeli’s fiery mind in the crucible; 
perhaps no higher praise could be given than to say: it 
found admirers in Goethe and Heine. 





Between “ Contarini Fleming” and “ Edymion” many 
) years elapsed. Years of work and success in literature 

and politics. When the latter was published in 1881 
Beaconsfield said to a friend: “ It is a strange thing, but 
acquaintances keep calling at the house and asking after 


Ty 


me, as if I had had a baby.” Endymion ” is somewhat 
colourless, and were it not for the epigrams and the many 
well-known personages that fill its pages under thin 
disguises, it might almost be termed wooden. It tells the 
story of the rapid advance of a brother and sister, the 
brother to the office of Prime Minister of England, the 
} sister to a foreign throne. There can be little doubt that 





Endymion is to some extent representative of Disraeli. 
He has Disraeli’s passion for distinction and love of power. 


ae 


To Endymion comes what Disraeli calls the greatest 
opportunity that can be offered to an Englishman—a seat 
in the House of Commons. “If this has happened at 
twenty-two,” thought Endymion, “ what may not occur 
if the average life of man be alloted to me? At any 


rate, I will never think of anything else. I have a 
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purpose in life, and I will fulfil it.’ Endymion displays 
neither the presumption of Vivian Grey nor the doubts 
of Contarini Fleming. He determines his line of action, 
works, has luck and succeeds. Two of the characters are 
interesting to literary men. Thackeray had attacked 
Disraeli in a satire on Coningsby entitled “ Codlingsby,” 
and Disraeli, who always hit back at a worthy opponent, 
pillories Thackeray in “ Endymion” as St. Barbe, the 
envious journalist. St. Barbe is jealous of his fellow 
novelist, Mr. Gushy, a name in which some see a glance 
on Dickens’ weak point. 

On the whole, the book is much less vehement than the 
earlier novels. Disraeli had reached the haven and could 
look calmly back, and his judgment is more balanced. 
I have placed the three previous novels together on 
account of their autobiographical interest. We now come 
to another trilogy which Disraeli himself grouped together 
as embodying his political and social ideals—‘ Coningsby, 
or the New Generation,” published in 1844; “ Sybil, or the 
Two Nations,’ in 1845; and “ Tancred, or the New 
Crusade,’ which appeared sometime later owing to the 
author’s absorption in public affairs. These books contain 
Disraeli’s best work; ‘* Tancred”’ was his own favourite, 
and “* Coningsby ”’ is, with one exception, the best political 
novel in our language. 

About that time there were several groups of young men 
who were opposed to what was called the Manchester school 
of thought. One group at Balliol College, Oxford, included 
Matthew Arnold, and another at Cambridge had Tennyson. 
Like Ruskin and Carlyle, they believed the Manchester 
school to represent a merely material and mechanical ideal 


for England. Disraeli was the leader of a group known as 


the authors of the Young England movement. At their 
suggestion and to voice their ideas he wrote “ Coningsby.” 





a. 
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He says in the preface that it is written mainly to 
vindicate the just claims of the Tory party to be the 
popular confederation of the country. At first he had not 
intended to propagate these views in the form of a novel, 
but after reflection he decided on fiction, which, he says, 
“in the temper of the times offered the best chance of 
influencing opinion.” He shows here his usual prescience 
in foreseeing the immense part the novel form was destined 
to play in English literature. I have already said that 
“Coningsby” is the best political novel with one 
exception. Meredith’s story, entitled “ Beauchamp’s 
Career,” is a far finer novel than “ Coningsby,” and in it 
we have the case for Liberalism put through the medium 
of fiction by a great novelist and a great Liberal. 

“ Coningsby ”’ contains many pages of undiluted historical 
writing, which no doubt are arid wastes to the novel reader. 
Long conversations are held by the characters on politics 
and literature, and we require a knowledge of our history 
in the first half of the 19th century to comprehend the 
descriptions of parties, of leaders, and of political society. 
Disraeli makes no appeal to the unintelligent, something 
must be brought if anything is to be gained. The 
plot scarcely matters at all. It is unexciting, almost 
uninteresting. But with the characters it is different. 
There are some famous portraits, Wilson Croker as Rigby; 
Gladstone as the earnest youth, Oswald Millbank; 
Rothschild as the wonderful Jew Sidonia; and Theodore 
Hook as Lucian Gay, the wit. Good sayings abound. I 
cull a few: “God made man in His own image, but the 
public is made by Newspapers, Members of Parliament, 
Excise Officers, Poor Law Guardians. “ Almost everything 
that is great has been done by youth.” This is the key- 
note of the trilogy. The new generation are to carry out 
Disraeli’s ideas. The note is repeated at the close of 
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“ Sybil.” 


posterity.” 


“The youth of a nation are the trustees of 


Coningsby’s political ideals are distinctly paternal. He 
does not believe in the destruction of the constitution, or 
in the saving powers of general suffrage. He is for 
attacking the social evils from above and for reconciling 
the various classes of society under the throne. He says: 
“T have no faith in the remedial qualities of a govern- 
ment carried on by a neglected democracy, who, for three 
centuries have received no education. The House of 
Commons is the house of a few; the Sovereign is the 
Sovereign of all. The proper leader of the people is the 
individual who sits upon the throne.” 

Contrast with “ Coningsby” the case for democracy put 
by an incomparable artist whose mind plays with the 
subject, lights it up, and gives it the grace of literature. 

Meredith in “ Beauchamp’s Career” says: “Conceive 
for the fleeting instants permitted to such insufferable 
flights of farcy, our picked men ruling! So despotic an 
oligarchy as would be there, is not a happy subject of 
contemplation. It is not too much to say that a domination 
of the Intellect in England would at once and entirely alter 
the face of the country. We should be governed by the 
head with a vengeance: all the rest of the country would 
be base members indeed; Spartans—Hlelots. Criticism 
now so helpful to us would wither to the root, fun would 
die out of Parliament and outside of it, we could never 
laugh at our masters or command them: and that good 
old-fashioned shouldering of separate interests which, if it 
stops progress, like a block in the pit entrance to a theatre, 
proves us equal before the law, puts an end to the pretence 


of higher merit in the one or the other, and renders a stout 


build the safest assurance for coming through ultimately, 


would be transformed to a painful orderliness, like a city 
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procession under the conduct of the police, and to 
classifications of things according to their public value: 
decidedly no benefit to burly freedom. None if there were 
no shouldering and hustling could tell whether actually the 
fittest survived, as is now the case among survivors 
delighting in a broad-chested fitness. This is our English 
system; like our English pudding, a fortuitous concourse 
of all the sweets in the grocer’s shop, but an excellent 
thing for all that, and let none threaten it.” ‘ 

The following year, 1845, in pursuance of his plan, 
Disraeli published “Sybil.” The sub-title of the “Two 
Nations” does not convey much information until we 
learn he means the rich and the poor of England: then we 
begin to realise the high purpose he had set himself in 
this novel. Those of our countrymen who vilified its 
author throughout his career must have been singularly 
short-sighted, most probably they never read the book. It 
is nobly conceived and ably carried out. The style is 
much more agreeable to the present-day reader than that 
of his earlier novels. It is not quite so stilted, though yet 
far too ornate. The motto of the book is a sentence from 
Bishop Latimer, “There never were so many gentlemen 
and so little gentleness,’ and Disraeli endeavoured to call 
the attention of the gentlemen of England to the state of 
the people which they had almost forgotten, so busy were 
they with party differences and selfish pleasures. Disraeli 
had carefully examined the conditions of the poor at first 
hand, and he endeavours by pictures in sharp contrast to 
catch the eye of his countrymen. Chapters describing 
wealthy society and gay conversation alternate with 
chapters showing the poor living in horrible degradation 
and want. He does not spare sarcasm. He tells of the 
people dying for want of food, and then he thus describes 


the death of a nobleman whose one ambition had been t- 
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wear the ducal coronet. “He died in the full faith of 
dukeism, he expired leaning, as it were, on his white wand 
and babbling cf strawberry leaves.” 

Like Ruskin, Disraeli questions our progress; he wants 
to know “whither” it is to lead. “In England,” he says, 
“the altar of mammon had blazed with triple worship. To 
acquire, to pluxder each other by virtue of philosophic 
phrases, to propose a Utopia to consist of wealth and toil, 
this had been her breathless business.” 

The rural town of Marney, with its rotten hovels and 
stagnant pools, where the poor herd together without 
distinction of age, sex, or suffering has its church and 
nobleman’s pew. After describing the hovels, he tells of 
the pew, with its sumptuous fittings and padded stools of 
prayer. Then the Jew peeps out in his comment. “No 
wonder the people of Marney took refuge in conventicles 
with the names of a distant land, Sion, Bethel, Bethesda, 
names of a persecuted and ancient race; yet such is the 
mysterious power of their divine quality, breathing con- 
solation in the 19th century to the harassed forms and the 
harassed souls of a Saxon peasantry.” 

The conditions of the miners and weavers, the infamies 
of the truck system, the Chartist agitation and the riots 
in Lancashire are woven into the story. It is all profoundly 
interesting to the earnest reader, and it shows a breadth of 
sympathy and acquaintance with the English poor that 
do honour to the author of the novel. 

Though Ruskin has received most of the praise for 
attacking the doctrines of “laisser faire” and _ utili- 
tarianism, Disraeli stands by his side, his equal in that 


respect. ‘‘ Consequences outlive causes as customs survive 


opinions”’ is one of Disraeli’s phrases. The consequences 
of Sybil are with us to-day. Many a philanthropic effort 
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such as the Rowton Houses in London is due to its 
inspiration. 

The studies of miners, weavers and peasants are only 
moderately successful. Disraeli tries to imitate their 
dialect and mother wit; but he is never quite at home with 
these characters. One of the miners describes a particularly 
mean and obnoxious master as “‘a sort of a Christian when 
he has taken a glass of ale.” 

“The East is a career” says one of Disraeli’s characters, 
and to the East we are taken in the last novel of this 
notable trilogy. The hero of “Tancred, or the New 
Crusade,”’ goes to Jerusalem in order to gain inspiration 
for his life’s work. He is a young English noble who 
hopes to receive on the sacred summit of Sinai a guiding 
revelation; he dreams of a united Arabia which shall send 
forth a new crusade to proclaim the doctrine of theocratic 
equality to distracted Europe. The strange adventures of 
Tancred furnish Disraeli with a congenial theme. He 
revels in pictures of the Holy Land and Syria. The spirit 
of the East is interpreted by one who belonged to it by 
blood; the greatness of Jerusalem proclaimed by a Jew 
who was proud of his race. 

The consideration of Disraeli’s pride in his race leads to 
the expression of a regret for one of “the might have 
beens” of literature. A controversy between Disraeli and 
Nietzche would have furnished a fine spectacle of the 
clashing of ideas and styles. One can see Nietzche wild, 
raging, battering: Disraeli, bitter, impassive, but giving 
deadly thrusts; such a scene could only be equalled by a 
criticism of Ibsen and Bernard Shaw from the pen of 
Matthew Arnold. 

The remaining novels are “ Lothair,” which Froude 
considered Disraeli’s best work, “ Alroy,” “The Young 
Duke,” “ Henrietta Temple,” and the collection of short 
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stories and satires which includes “ Popanilla,”’ “ Ixion in 
Heaven,” and the “ Infernal Marriage.” All these, with 
the exception of “ Lothair,” were written when Disraeli 
was a young man. The time of Disraeli’s youth may be 
styled the age of the dandies. Dandyism is extolled 
in Disraeli’s earlier works, but not that very different 
thing, snobbery. Accounts that have come down to us 
describe the remarkable figure he cut in a society noted 
for its dress, and his taste in colours seems to have been 
distinctly Semitic. However, any tailor’s fashion-plate of 
that period will give 20th century men a shock, and 
Disraeli was not alone in this particular. Lytton, 
D’Orsay, Browning and Matthew Arnold were all dandies 
in their youth. Matthew Arnold was dubbed a prophet 
in white kid gloves, and perhaps I may be permitted to 
say Disraeli was a politician in purple trousers. 

With his fellow-novelist, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli was 
very intimate. Bulwer, he says, had influenced the 
development of his mind. No doubt many of the defects 
of his style were due to this influence. They visited Bath 
together in great style. While there invitations poured 
in, but the young puppies declined them all, saying they 
preferred the relaxation of their own society. This period is 
described in “ The Young Duke,” an immature work which 
Disraeli apologised for in a later edition, incidentally 
remarking that “a man has a right to be conceited until 
he is successful.” 

George Augustus Frederick, the young Duke of St. 
James, is a sufficiently high sounding title, but even better 
is the Earl of Fitz-Pompey, his uncle. Fitz-Pompey rolls 
well off the tongue, ‘tis indeed a blessed word, and almost 
gives a portrait of the nobleman. The frivollings and 
mistaken charities of society are amusingly sketched. 


Some of the scenes and characters can be instructively 


compared with those of Dickens. 
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Dickens was outside society, so-called, but he drew 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, Sir Mulberry Hawk, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, and the hanger-on, Turveydrop, senior; 
and he also satirised the far-seeing charity which over- 
looked home wants and only saw Borrioboolagha. 

The following is an account of a charity bazaar in “ The 
Young Duke ” :— 

“The King of Otaheite, though despotic, was a reformer. 
He discovered that the eating of bread fruit was a 
barbarous custom, which would infallibly prevent his 
people from being a great nation. He determined to 
introduce French rolls. A party rebelled, the despot was 
energetic; some were executed, the rest ejected. The 
vagabonds arrived in England. As they had been banished 
in opposition to French rolls, they were declared to be a 
British interest. They professed their admiration of civil 
and religious liberty, and also of a subscription. When 
they had drunk a great deal of punch and spent all their 
money, they discovered that they had nothing to eat, and 
would infallibly have starved had not an Hibernian 
Marchioness, who had never been in Ireland, been exceed- 
ingly shocked that men should die of hunger; and so being 
one of the bustlers, she got up a fancy sale and a Sandwich 
Isle Bazaar.” 

Note how that short paragraph enfolds in irony the 
absurdities of Jingo patriotism and the ignorance of 
absentee landlords. There is one scene in this novel of 
serious, almost of tragic import. It is a night at cards 
which the young Duke spends with some professional 
gamesters. The moral and physical degradation caused 
by gambling has never been better drawn. 

Nomenclature is an especial feature of Disraeli’s 
novels. In this book the names of characters are in 


themselves short character sketches. Sir Carte Blanche, 
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architect, makes us think of the fallibility of builder’s 
estimates. He is the successor of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and is all solidity, solemnity, and _ correct- 
ness, armed with the Parthenon, Palladio, and St. 
Peter's. His rival, M. Bijou de Millecolonnes, is all 
lightness, gaiety, and originality. Besides the Earl of 
Fitz-Pompey, we have the Marquess of Sheepshead and 
the Marquess of Mash, sporting noblemen; Lord Squib, a 
wit; the Earl of Quarterday, a landed proprietor; and a 
foreigner, Prince Charles de Whiskerburg. Philosophy is 
represented by Mr. Flummery Flam, and criticism by the 
Screw and Lever Review. 

A fondness for introducing remarks in the first person is 
noticeable in many of Disraeli’s novels. In “ The Young 
Duke,” the author thus intrudes :— 

‘* Eloquence is the child of knowledge ; one thing is clear, 
that a man may speak very well in the House of Commons 
and fail completely in the House of Lords. There are two 
distinct styles requisite. J intend in the course of my 
career, if I have time, to give a specimen of both. In the 
Lower House, ‘ Don Juan’ may perhaps be our model, in 
the Upper House, ‘ Paradise Lost.’”’ 

“Henrietta Temple,” a love story, is a tale of gushing 
and romantic love which ought to be enough to satisfy the 
most amatory reader. Disraeli himself said afterwards: 
“Love has many long words in its vocabulary ; I have used 
them ali myself in ‘Henrietta Temple’ and elsewhere.’ ”’ 
The characters in this novel are distinctly drawn, but the 
plot is only moderately interesting. Compared with 
modern heroines, Henrietta Temple is extremely simple 
in mental make-up. She is void of subtlety or complexity ; 
very early Victorian in manners, education, and view of 


life. She is more understandable of the male mind 


than, say, an Ibsen creation or the illusive creatures of 
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Mr. Henry James’s fancy. It would be much easier to 
make love to her than to one of the latter. One realises 
with a gasp the great change that has come over 
womankind since Henrietta Temple was the type of 
heroine. However, it may only be the minds of 
novelists and dramatists that have changed. The lover 
of Henrietta Temple falls a victim at once. « “ There 
is no love, but love at first sight. All other is the 
illegitimate result of observation, of reflection, of com- 
promise, of comparison, of expediency!” exclaims the 
youthful author. This novel is the book for undecided 
bachelors, whether young or old. It will furbish up the 
capacity for loving, it will undo the bonds of time and 
habit, and it will conquer the cynicism learnt from the 
contemplation of marriage in real life. 

“An attempt to shadow forth as in a glass darkly two of 
the most renowned spirits that have adorned these our 
latter days”? is the purpose expressed in the preface to 
“ Venetia,” published in 1837. The renowned spirits are 
Byron and Shelley. Byron, under the name of Lord 
Carducis, is the lover of Venetia, and Shelley, as Marmion 
Herbert, is her father. Disraeli brings his lovers together 
in the favourite scenery of his earlier novels, a romantic 
old mansion for a long time disused. They make love in a 
style that is hard for a modern to stand, a style which 
may be described under the generic term of “high 
faluting.” How far he has succeeded in portraying the 
two great poets I am unable to say; but his fair and 
judicious remarks on Shelley are deserving of quotation. 
Remarks, be it remembered, written in the year 1837. 
Speaking of public opinion regarding Shelley’s character 
he says: “ A calm enquirer might perhaps have suspected 
that abandoned profligacy is not very ‘compatible with 
severe study, and that an author is seldom loose in his life, 
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even if he be licentious in his writings. A calm enquirer 
might, perhaps, have been of opinion that a solitary sage 
may be the antagonist of a priesthood without absolutely 
denying the existence of a God; but there never are calm 
enquirers.” Incidents in the lives of the poets are 
inextricably mixed in the novel. The author uses them 
at pleasure, and adds others wholly fictitious. At the end 
the tragedy of Shelley’s death in the Bay of Spezzia is 
increased by Byron sharing the same fate. They are 
drowned together. 

Byron’s character had a great fascination for Disraeli. 
He mentions him in “ Vivian Grey ” and in “ Coningsby.” 
In the former he says: “ Byron’s mind was like his 
own ocean, sublime in its yeasty madness, beautiful 
in its glittering summer brightness, mighty in the lone 
magnificence of its waste of waters, gazed upon from the 
magic of its own nature; yet capable of representing, but 
as in a glass darkly, the nature of others.” 

Disraeli is so daring as to venture on a long conversation 
between the poets. Says Lord Carducis (Byron): “ As for 
philosophy and freedom, and all that, they tell devilish 
well in a stanza; but men have always been fools and 
slaves, and fools and slaves they always will be.” 

“Nay,” answers Herbert (Shelley), “I will not believe 
that. I will not give up a jot of my conviction of a great 
and glorious future for human destinies, but its con- 
summation will not be so rapid as I once thought, and in 
the meantime I die.’ There, it seems to me, is the 
quintessence of two views of life. 

The somewhat adventurous travels which Disraeli had in 
his youth are utilised in his novels. All his descriptions of 
scenery and cities show how the Past appealed to him 
through literature, history and art. Luckily he was 
enabled by the kindness of friends to travel extensively 
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in Spain and in the East. He was not obliged to follow 
the advice given by Prosper Merimée to impecunious 
young authors :— 

“Racontons notre voyage, imprimons en le recit et avec 
la somme cette publication nous rapportera nous irons 
voir si le pays ressemble nos descriptions.” 

To Disraeli, as to Ruskin, the beauty of nature is 
increased by its association with man. He puts the 
following into the mouth of Shelley :—‘‘Say what they 
like, there is a spell in the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
which no others can rival. Never was such a union of 
natural loveliness and magical associations! On these 
shores have risen all that interests us in the past: Egypt 
and Palestine, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, Moorish Spain 
and feudal Italy. These shores have yielded us our 
religion, our arts, our literature, and our laws. If all we 
have gained from the shores of the Mediterranean was 

erased from the memory of man, we should be savages. 
Will the Atlantic ever be so memorable? Its civilisation 
will be more rapid, but will it be as refined? and, far more 
important, will it be as permanent? Will it not lack the 
racy vigour and the subtle spirit of aboriginal genius? 
Will not a colonial character cling to its society, feeble, 
inanimate, evanescent? What America is deficient in is 
creative intellect. It has no nationality. Its intelligence 
has been imported like its manufactured goods.” There 
speaks the real Disraeli, the statesman with his broad 
survey, the scholar with his love of refinement, literature 
and art. He is more at ease with such themes than with 





| the construction of plots or the invention of lover's 
dialogues. His criticisms of America were re-echoed by 

Matthew Arnold in very similar terms some years later. 
There are one or two incidents of local interest in 


Disraeli’s novels. He visited Manchester, and was greatly 
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impressed by the city. In “Coningsby” he says: “ What 
Art was to the ancient world, science is to the modern. In 
the minds of men the useful has succeeded to the beautiful. 
Instead of the City of the Violet Crown, a Lancashire 
village has expanded into a mighty region of factories and 
warehouses. Yet, rightly understood, Manchester is as 
great a human exploit as Athens.” But Manchester men 
must not be too proud, for Coningsby meets a stranger 
during his visit there, to whom he expatiates on the 
wonders of the city. The stranger listens to his remarks 
with a supercilious smile, and then says very quietly, 
“Manchester is a dead letter, if you want to see life go 
to—Staleybridge or Bolton.” He gives Coningsby his 
card, which is inscribed Mr. G. 0. A. Head, “* Go-ahead,” 
Staley-Bridge. 

The volume of “ Tales and Sketches”’ contains three light 
satires entitled “ Popanilla,” “ Ixion in Heaven,” and “The 
Infernal Marriage.” The style is one which suited Disraeli’s 
keenly-pointed pen. He was well read in Swift and 
Voltaire, and their influence is obvious in these composi- 
tions. “ Popanilla” is a burlesque of some of our national 
failings. It opens with a glowing description of the Isle 
of Fantaisie, as yet undisturbed by ships of discovery and 
Missionary Societies. But, alas! a ship containing a 
cargo of useful knowledge is wrecked on the shore, and 
one of the islanders, Popanilla, discovers a chest of books. 
His studies convert him to the utilitarian theory of 
existence. The train of reasoning is thus: If there were 
no utility in pleasure, it was quite clear pleasure could 
profit no one. If, therefore, it were unprofitable it was 
injurious; because that which does not produce a profit is 
equivalent to a loss; therefore pleasure is a losing business, 


consequently pleasure is not pleasant. 


Popanilla seeks to convert his fellow islanders from their 
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primitive pleasure to the higher level where supply and 
demand, competition, profits, will call forth their higher 
powers and develop the island. But his hearers will have 
none of it, and as he becomes a bore with his constant 
lectures on political economy they incontinently pack him 
into a canoe which, by the aid of some mermaids, is drifted 
from the island. ‘The economist drifts about for some 
time and is in extreme danger of drowning. At first he is 
puzzled to see what useful end could be obtained by his 
death; but remembering that fishes must be fed, his 
mind is set at rest. At last he arrives at the island of 
Vraibleusia, the land of the True Blues, and in the capital 
city, Hubbabub, he is made welcome. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Skindeep he studies the manners, customs, and 
constitution of that wonderful country, where everyone is 
free. He attends a meeting of the government, and while 
there a despatch arrives with the news that the King of 
the North is cutting off the heads of his people. 
Immediately an army is sent in the name of civil and 
religious liberty to maintain the cause of the people. 
Almost immediately after another messenger arrives to say 
that the people of the South have cut their King’s head 
off! Popanilla innocently supposes this will exactly suit 
the government of Vraibleusia, but to his surprise, another 
army is despatched to put down Jacobinism, as the 
Vraibleusians are the most monarchial people in the world. 
A shipful of abstract philosophers, chiefly Scotchmen, are 
sent to a Western Republic to teach the people the first 
principles of government, and a small army follows to 
render their teaching more effective. Finally, a squadron 
is sent to cireumnavigate the globe and arrange affairs 
generally. 

Popanilla becomes a lion in society, he publishes a book, 
and companies are formed to develop his native island of 
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Fantaisie. He has indigestion, but is consoled by his 
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friends, who tell him that dyspepsia is the national disease 
of Vraibleusia, that it is indissolubly connected with civil 
and religious liberty, and that it is occasioned by the rapid 
mode of taking food, for the most active nation in the 
world could not afford to bestow much time upon such a 
losing business as eating. Popanilla also visits Blunder- 
land, which we recognise as Ireland. He has some strange 
adventures. (On arriving at the hotel he is very thirsty, 
and seeing a goblet of water he drinks. It is delightful 
water, but shortly after he feels dizzy and queer. He has 
drunk the national beverage neat. There is a fearful row 
at the hotel, and Popanilla’s friend has his nose cut off in 
the fray. This is a pity, because this friend had passed his 
whole life in maintaining that the accounts of disturbances 
in that country were greatly exaggerated. After the row 
is over, the waiters clear away the dead bodies and bring 
Popanilla a roasted potato for supper. Finally, Popanilla 
is ruined and starving in the streets of Hubbabub. 

“T begin to perceive,” he says, “that it is possible for a 
nation to exist in too artificial a state; that a people may 
both think too much and do too much.” As he wanders 
through the streets he comes across the Emigration Com- 
mittee Room. He enters, and makes application. He is 
presented with a spade, a blanket, and a hard biscuit, 
and sails shortly after for the Colonies. His further 
experiences are not recorded. 

“ Txion in Heaven” “is a brilliant piece of work. In the 
person of Jove, Disraeli gives a skit on George IV. The 
father of gods and men is described as majestically robust 
and luxuriantly lusty, his tapering waist was evidently 
immortal, for it defied Time, and his splendid auburn 
curls, parted on his forehead with celestial precision, 


descended over cheeks glowing with the purple radiancy 
of perpetual manhood.” Apollo is a parody on Byron. 
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“All about Greece interests me,” said Apollo, who, 
although handsome, was a somewhat melancholy, lacka- 
daisical looking personage, with his shirt collar thrown 
open, and his long curls theatrically arranged. “ All about 
Greece interests me. I always consider Greece my peculiar 
property. My best poems were written at Delphi. I 
travelled in Greece when I was young.” 





He is treated somewhat curtly after dinner by Jove, 
when he wishes to talk on literature and poetry. 

“Damn your poetry, Apollo,” interrupts the Thunderer, 
“and, Mercury, gives us one of your good stories.” 
Considerations of space permit me only to mention 
“The Infernal Marriage,’ which is written in the 
same vein as “ Popanilla”’ and “Ixion,” and the body of 
Disraeli’s work is so large that I have been obliged to omit 
some novels from consideration. There is as much solid 
as light reading in the novels, but in my quotations I have 
selected, as far as I could, passages that touch upon 
literature or show the peculiar qualities of his style. The 
chief interest of the novels lies in the expression of the 
ideas and views of that great and surprising genius, rather 
than in their merits as pure fiction. They have many fine 





qualities, but not enough to hold their own among the 
greatest of English novels, judged from the literary stand- 
point alone. 

Disraeli possessed a literary conscience ; on his deathbed, 
when correcting the proofs of his speeches, he said he 
would not go down to posterity speaking bad grammar. 
But his novels are full of grammatical errors, which are 
> partly the result of haste and partly of ignorance. In 
the course of constantly reading Disraeli’s high-coloured 
novels the critical faculty is apt to suffer the fate of the 
dyer’s hand. - His style at its worst is too showy and 
pretentious, at its best too florid and ornate. He delights 
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in the grandiose, and he has the Eastern love of colour. 
When he is dealing with his favourite questions of race, 
religion, or philosophy, when he is describing the fate of 
nations or speculating on the future of mankind, he has 
subjects that suit his grand manner; but the ordinary 
affairs of life are somewhat overweighted by his language. 
He is not always too florid, at times he etches his picture 
with a few sharp strokes, as in his description of 
“ Jerusalem at midday in midsummer, a city of stone, in a 
land of iron with a sky of brass.” Though he disliked 


short sentences which, he said, “snap and bark at you like 
a dog,’ it is as a phrase-maker that he appears to most 
advantage. He said to Matthew Arnold: “ You have 
performed a great achievement in establishing a number 
of current phrases such as “ sweetness and light,” and it is 
important to note that so fastidious a critic as Matthew 
Arnold recommended his French friend, M. Fontanés, to 
write an article on “ Lord Beaconsfield, homme de lettres.” 

Brilliant wit and subtle irony are the qualities in which 
his phrases excel. They do not raise the thoughtless 
guffaw, they excite rather the comprehending laugh. 
His raillery can best be described in a phrase of his own, 
“Tt is like summer lightning, vivid, but not scorching.” 

Dickens lamented that politics had deprived fiction of a 
master in Disraeli, and when we consider how much of 
Disraeli’s time was given to public affairs we are astounded 
by his performance, and we can condone, if we cannot over- 
look his faults of style. If their intention and object are 
considered, some of his books will rank higher than those 
of either Dickens or Thackeray; for his best work is con- 
cerned with greater issues, and he has a wider outlook on 
the world and a greater conception of society as an organic 
whole. The trials and crises of his characters are mostly 


intellectual and spiritual; he does not betray that English 
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love of personal violence which leads Dickens to get his 
villains well trounced for the benefit of the virtuous. His 
books are quite clean and pure; I cannot recall a single 
doubtful phrase or “ double entendre.”” In that particular 
they make for righteousness. 

There are many reasons why Disraeli’s novels should be 
of permanent value. He saw English life from a unique 
standpoint. He was of foreign origin, and an outsider at 
the start of his career. By hard work and brains he made 
his way into the inner sanctums of the aristocracy, and 
gained familiar access to the throne. But though he became 
a member of the aristocracy, he was never an aristocrat, 
and his judgments have the advantage of detachment. 
As the head of the Government he knew the inner springs 
{ of our political history, and he took a foremost part in 
many of the movements he describes. By the mere 
j effluxion of time his political novels are gaining historical 
value. The gorgeous saloons and glittering throngs he 
portrayed have passed. The London he knew is dis- 
appearing. Even the changeless East is changing. His 
pictures of them remain, thanks to his devotion to 
literature. 

Arab chiefs, Jewish maidens, English nobles, sparkling 
dames, city operatives, and country peasants crowd his 
pages; but behind all these varied creations we are ever 
conscious of the enigmatic and preponderant personality 
of their author. He was greater than his work. 

The best of this famous Jew’s novels were written for a 
lofty social purpose, and if, like Joseph’s coat, they have 
many colours, too many for our English taste, yet, like 
Aaron’s rod, they helped to liberate a people. 
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THE CHANTREY BEQUEST AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 





By E. E. Mrytoy. 


bo FRANCIS LEGATT CHANTREY, sculptor, was 

born near Norton, Derbyshire, on 7th April, 1781. 
In 1815 he was elected an Associate, and three years after a 
full member of the Royal Academy, to whose interests he 
was always devoted. He was knighted by William IV. in 
1835, and was honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, and an honorary d 
M.A. of Cambridge, F.R.S. and F.8S.A. With his brother 
artists he was popular, and generous and liberal to the 
younger members of the profession. His fame and 
popularity were uninterrupted when he died suddenly on 
25th November, 1842. He was buried in his native village 
in a tomb prepared by himself. At his death he was 
worth £150,000. 

He was childless, and left the reversionary interest of 
the bulk of his property, after the death of his widow, to 
the Royal Academy, to make some provision for the 
President, and to found the fund known as the Chantrey 
Bequest, with the view of establishing a national collection 
by the purchase of the most valuable works in sculpture 
and painting by artists of any nation residing in Great 


Britain at the time of execution of the work. 
Lady Chantrey died in 1875, and in 1877 the first 


purchases under the Will were made. The total capital 
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available amounted to £105,000, invested in 3 per cent. 
Consols, since reduced to 2} per cent., the available income 
having varied from £2,500 to £2,100. From 1877 to 1897 
the collection was temporarily deposited at the South 
Kensington Museum and at various provincial galleries; 
but in the latter year a permanent home was found for it 
in Sir Henry Tate’s National Gallery of British Art at 
Millbank, and, in accordance with the terms of the 
Bequest, the works purchased up to that date, and all 
future purchases, were handed over to the Government, 
who directed the Trustees of the National Gallery to house 
the collection. The collection now numbers 109 works. 
Let us examine the clauses in the Will under which the 
Trust was created. 


. And it is my desire and intention, that (here follow 
charges relating to his widow and certain annuities) the 
clear income of my pure personal estate shall be devoted to 
the encouragement of “British Fine Art in Painting and 
Sculpture only,” .... and I do hereby direct that... . 
the trustees or trustee for the time being of this my Will, do 
and shall pay over the same . . . . to the President and 
Treasurer for the time being of the Association of Eminent 
Artists, now known as, and constituting the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, . 

And this my Will is, . . . . that from and out of the 
monies so paid over, one annuity or clear yearly sum of £300 
shall be retained by such President . . . . to and for his own 
use and benefit; and that an annuity or yearly sum of £50 
shall be paid thereout to the Secretary, for the time being, 
of the said Academy .. . . on condition that such Secretary 
shall attend the meetings of my trustees, and keep in a book, 
to be preserved by them, a regular account of all the pro- 
ceedings .... and the clear residue of the same monies 
shall be laid out by the President and other members 


composing such Council, for the time being, of the Royal 
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Academy, . . . . in the purchase of Works of Fine Art of the 
highest Merit in Painting and Sculpture that can be 
obtained, either already executed or which may hereafter be 
executed by artists of any nation, provided such artists shall 
have actually resided in Great Britain during the executing 
aud completing of such works, .... And my Will further 
is, that in making such purchases preference shall, on all 
occasions, be given to works of the highest merit that can be 
obtained, and that the prices to be paid for the same shall 
be liberal, and shall be wholly in the discretion of the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy, or of such 
other society or association as aforesaid. And my Will 
further is, that such President and Council, in making their 
decision, shall have regard solely to the intrinsic merit of 
the works in question, and not permit any feeling of 
sympathy for an artist or his family, by reason of his or 
their circumstances or otherwise, to influence them. |Here 
ensues a Clause authorising the reservation and accumulation 
of the fund for a period not exceeding five years if the 
President and Council see occasion.] .... And I further 
declare my Will to be, that the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy .. . . shall within the succeeding year next 
after any work shall have been purchased by them as 
aforesaid, cause the same to be publicly exhibited for 
the period of one calendar month at the least in the annual 
exhibition. 


And it is my wish and intention, that the works of Art so 
purchased as aforesaid, shall be collected for the purpose of 
forming and establishing a Public National Collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture executed within 
the shores of Great Britain, in the confident expectation that, 
whenever the collection shall become or be considered of 
suflicient importance, the Government or the country will 


provide a suitable and proper building or accommodation 


for their preservation and exhibition as the property of the 
nation. 
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And in case the Royal Academy and such other society or 
associations as aforesaid, if any, shall be dissolved, or cease 
to act for the purposes aforesaid, I do hereby direct, that the 
trustees or trustee for the time being of this my Will, shall 
endeavour to obtain the authority and sanction of Parlia- 
ment to some proper scheme for the future application of the 
annual income of my residuary pure personal estate, such 
scheme being in strict accordance with my intention herein- 
before expressed, viz., that such income shall be for ever 
devoted towards the encouragement of Fine Art in Painting 


and Sculpture executed within the shores of Great Britain. 


We are surely justified in asking whether the clearly 
expressed and admirable intentions of the testator have 
been carried out ; whether there is evidence of any attempts 
having been made to carry them out; whether the charges 
so constantly and persistently made that the provisions 
of the Will have been ignored, and that the funds at 
the disposal of the Trustees have been grotesquely 
maladministered, can be proved. 

The charges here alluded to are not new ones; in 
May, 1884 (seven years after the Trust came into operation). 
Sir Robert Peel asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
“whether his attention has been drawn to the manner in 
which the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
are applying the fund bequeathed by Sir F. Chantrey 
‘for the purchase of works of Fine Art,’ in the words of 
the sculptor’s bequest ‘of the highest merit,’ and whether 
steps cannot be taken for giving effect, in the interest of 
English Art, to express the wishes of the founder.” 

“Whether he is aware that the subject of the adminis- 
tration of the Chantrey Bequest is much discussed by 
artists; whether, inasmuch as charitable donations and 
bequests by will are subject to supervision by Parliament 


the Government acquiesce in the view of the 
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President of the Royal Academy that the Trust in question 
is of such an exclusive character as not to allow of any 
interference whatever from without; whether it is a fact 
that the bulk of the funds is now absorbed by members 
of the Royal Academy buying the works of their own 
body, and whether, privileges having been granted by 
Parliament to the Royal Academy with a local habitation 
at the expense of the nation, inquiry will be made, in the 
interest of Art, into a matter affecting an institution so 
important in its influence and character as the Royal 
Academy.” 

“The President of the Academy denied that Parliament 
had any jurisdiction. On further pressure, however, the 
Academy promised to make a communication on the 
subject. The Session came to an end without any 
communication being received, and it is extremely 
doubtful if any such communication was ever made. 
The policy of the Trustees was silence and confidence in 
the general apathy” (Maccoll). 

The abuse of the Trust, already noticeable at that date, 
had become still more notorious by 1890. But it was the 
offence given by the purchase of Mr. Calderon’s picture, 
“St. Elizabeth’s Great Act of Renunciation,” at a cost 
of £1,260 from the fund, which found expression in 
indignant protest, and again questions were asked. 

The years that have passed since then have brought no 
change for the better in the administration of the fund. 
Let us examine the Catalogue for a few moments. Of 
the total of £62,896 expended up to April, 1905, £32,120 
was paid to members of the Academy, between £17,000 
and £18,000 to those who shortly after became members, 
between £12,000 and £13,000 to other exhibitors. On 


referring to the Catalogue, we cannot fail to be impressed 


by the fact that the policy and practice has been to select 
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“a 


pictures and sculpture from the current exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, and to treat Academicians, more 
particularly in the most generous spirit. A visitor to the 
Tate Gallery who shall desire to review the Chantrey 
purchases, and undertake the task, in ignorance of the 
terms of the Will would arrive at the conclusion that it 
was the wish of the donor that the collection should consist 
of works solely by British artists exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy in the year of purchase, or that Sir F. Chantrey 
had left the fund to be administered in such terms as to be 
practically an endowment of the Academy, to be used to 
encourage “ promise” and to provide a refuge for the less 
saleable works of the members. 


The subject then of the maladministration of the fund 
would have been raised in Parliament in 1905, but the 
distraction caused by the fiscal controversy in the last 
days of the Session made this impossible. The subject, 
however, continued to be discussed in the press and various 
reviews. In the Contemporary Review for August, 1904, 
appeared Mr. Harry Quilter’s vigorous article, restating 
the case, with additional argument and detail. On the 
13th August an article appeared in 7ruth urging legal 
action against the Trustees. 


But a strongly supported movement had been going on 
in the House of Lords to have the administration of the 
Trust investigated by a Select Committee, and accordingly 
on the 12th August last was “ordered to be printed” by 
the House of Commons the Report from the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Chantrey Trust, 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee and 
Minutes of Evidence. 


The Committee met on the 11th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 21st, 
25th and 29th July, 1904. 
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Lords present : 


The Earl of Carlisle. Lord Ribblesdale. 
The Earl of Lytton. Lord Newton. 
The Earl of Crewe. Lord Killanin. 


Lord Windsor. 


The Earl of Crewe in the chair. 


List of Witnesses: 


Mr. Frederick A. Eaton, Secretary to the Royal Academy. 
Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 

Mr. George Frampton, R.A. (Sculptor). 

Sir Wm. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. 

Mr. Thos. Brock, R.A. 
Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Mr. John 8S. Sargent, R.A. 
Mr. Henry B. W. Davis, R.A. 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl, Art Critic. 

Mr. Roger Fry, Art Critic. 

Mr. Bowyer B. Nichols, Art Critic. 

Mr. Claude Phillips, Keeper of the Wallace Collection; Art 
Critic. 

Mr. Harry Quilter, Art Critic. 

Professor Fredk. Brown, Slade Professor of Art, Univ. Coll. 

Mr. Chas. J. Holmes, Editor of the “Burlington Magazine” 
and writer on Art. 

Sir W. Martin Conway, Slade Professor of Art, Cambridge. 

Mr. John P. Heseltine, Trustee of the National Gallery, and 
Trustee under Sir Francis Chantrey’s Will. 

Mr. Humphrey Ward, Writer on Art. 

Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery of 


Ireland. 
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Mr. Francis Bate, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, New English 
Art Club. . 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A., Director, Birmingham Art 
Gallery. 

Mr. Robert Dell, Editor of the “ Burlington Magazine.” 

The Right Hon. Lord Davey. 

Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann, Editor “ Magazine of Art.” 

Count Harry Kessler, Vice-President Deutsche Kiinstler Bund. 

It goes without saying that an enquiry conducted by a 
Committee of such distinction, was throughout marked by 
the utmost courtesy, and consideration for the feelings of 
the artists. Some 2,693 questions were asked and answered 
at more or less length. We can but briefly summarise a 
few of them. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., said that “all the best 
artists come into the Academy ultimately.” Does not say 
there have been no exceptions, but as a general rule all 
the best artists become Academicians. If people want the 
best pictures they should go to the best artists. Said they 
had been accused of buying an inordinate number of 
pictures from the Academy Exhibition; but all the best 
pictures come to the Academy Exhibition. Anybody with 
an unbiassed mind who goes to that Exhibition and to 
others will agree to that. He will not say there are no 
good pictures in other exhibitions, but the pick of the best 
pictures comes to the Academy. 

Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema makes several emphatic 
statements, which appear to rest on pure assumptions, as, 
that because Sir Francis Chantrey was an artist he had a 
sentiment of brotherhood, and therefore did not intend 
that the pictures should be bought at sales or from private 
persons. Thinks the collection as good as could be made, 
and points out that as the Government have accepted it, 
they think so too. 


dD 
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Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., said he earnestly believed the 
Chantrey Collection to be the best collection of modern art 
that exists for its size, and, considering the conditions, the 
best collection that could be got together. He thinks the 
collection most remarkable, denies that Academy pictures 
have any preference, is amazed to find the Chantrey 


“ 


Gallery spoken of as “a by-word and a mockery,” and 
thinks it would be a mistake to buy masterpieces, as the 
“Fund is for the encouragement of the Art of its own 
times !” 

Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., said that the proper way to 
carry out the intentions of Sir Francis Chantrey was to 


continue the administration of the Will as it was being 


done now. He thoroughly agreed with all that the 
Academy had done in the matter. His notion of the 


reading of Sir Francis Chantrey’s Will was that it was 
purely intended for the encouragement of current Art, and 
to form a representative collection of British Art. Thinks 
that all the best work goes to the Academy, and that the 
Council, therefore, cannot err in selecting from their 
Exhibition. Taking the last twenty years, he would 
certainly say that all the best pictures of each year have 
been in the Academy. He makes no exceptions to that 
statement, and believes, personally, that the very fairest 
way for the money to be spent is for the Council to make 
their purchases solely from the Royal Academy. Thinks 
that the artist is the first consideration. 

The most valuable point that emerged under examination 
was that Chantrey’s Will is read over on each occasion 
when purchases are made. An unfortunate shortness of 
memory seemed to afflict most of the R.A.’s in other 
important matters of enquiry. Satisfactory replies to 


the oft-repeated questions as to the visiting of other 


exhibitions by the Council were wanting. 
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From these witnesses, and other members of the Royal 
Academy, it is evident that from the first the Council of 
the Academy interpreted the Will as an injunction to buy 
trom the artist, and as “the best pictures always go to 
the Academy,” they could interpret the words * works of 
Art of the highest merit . . . . that can be obtained” in 
favour of exhibitors in the current Academy Exhibition. 
And so we cannot but come to the conclusion that the 
express and clearly worded intentions of the testator have 
been mishandled so as to profit their own Society, rather 
than carry out the national and patriotic purpose of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Royal 
Academy is a body enjoying the gift of a public site from 
national sources of the value of £87,000, which was 
granted on the understanding that it would fulfil public 
duties. Their maladministration of this fund calls for 
sharp challenge. Chantrey reiterates emphatically that 
only “the highest merit” is to qualify for selection. The 
Trustees are not obliged to buy every year, and so the 
danger cf hasty decisions and raw impressions is provided 
against. They could allow the fund to accumulate for 
five years so as to concentrate on some great work. They 
have ignored this provision with the rest; they have never 
given judgment a chance to mature; they have bought, 
with one exception only, works fresh from the hands of 
the artist, and only three years out of twenty-six abstained 
from those hasty purchases among works of the current 
year. 

But, it may be asked, was there a better collection to be 
had?¥ Does not the collection, granted that it is a poor 
one, fairly represent, on the whole, the art of the period? 
Let us consider this question a moment. Chantrey died 


in 1842. If we were asked what, by general consent, are 


i 
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the most important names in English Art in the sixty 
years following, at least we should reckon Wm. Dyce, 
Alfred Stevens, G. F. Watts, Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, Cecil Lawson, Fred Walker, 
Mason; and, if we turn to artists not of English birth 
who have worked in England during the same period, 
there are the names of Dalou, Alphonse Legros, Fantin- 
Latour, Degas, Matthew Maris, Claude Monet, and 
Whistler, all men of national and European reputation. 
Of these only two are represented in the Chantrey 
collection, and they were Academicians—Millais, by one 
work of his latest period, considered to be a very poor 
example, the “ Speak, Speak,” for which the sum of £2,000 
was paid, and G. F. Watts. 

Is it conceivable that if the question had been put to 
the Council, are not the names of those artists among the 
most eminent who have worked in Great Britain from the 
time of Chantrey’s Will till the present, that they would 
have answered “ No?” But by their persistent ignoring 
of these men, I mean those who were not R.A.’s by their 
neglect to obtain their works, they have tacitly done so. 
And suppose them asked: “Were Joseph Clark, Val 
Prinsep, Walter Hunt, W. Small, P. H. Calderon, A. 
Hacker, G. Cockram, L. Rivers, H. S. Hopwood, Mildred 
Butler, Lucy Kemp-Welsh, A. Glendening, jun., J. Y. 
Hunter, Chas. Maundrell, to name only a few whose 
names figure in the Chantrey catalogue, amongst the most 
eminent artists whose works could be obtained during this 
period, it is inconceivable that the answer should be“ Yes.” 
(MacColl.) 

The questions of the interpretation of the Will and of 
“taste” or “opinion” do not arise between the critics and 


the Trustees when the matter is thus pressed to an issue, 


though it be but a fraction of the case. For the Council 
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stands self-condemned, unless its members are prepared 
to stultify themselves by maintaining that the names in 
the second list are more eminent than those in the first. 
Is it credible that the members of the Council are quite 
unaware of the conditions of the Trust? But in the 
evidence given before the Committee of Enquiry held last 
July it was definitely stated that the terms of the Will 
were always read over. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, when examined before the Com- 
mission in 1863 asserted that Chantrey’s bequest was for 
the benefit of British artists only. This pious opinion has 
ruled ever since, apparently. But the general line of 
defence is that the question involved is one of mere opinion, 
and that the members of the Academy, being painters, may 
be trusted to judge more wisely of pictures than the mere 
crities, “‘those foolish persons,’ as Sir Laurence Alma 
Tadema calls them. A plausible argument enough for the 
man in the street, but let us not be misled. There is no 
question of taste, unless Sir L. A. Tadema and his friends, 
the Council, are prepared to say that a work by one 
George Cockram, whoever he may be, is better than a 
Rossetti, a Burne Jones, a Legros or Whistler. We do not 
suppose any member of the Academy would have the 
audacity to say that, but that is what must be said to 
justify the purchase of scores of pictures which have been 
bought with Sir F. Chantrey’s money. The question, then, 
is not the conflicting opinion of the Academicians and the 
critics; the question is, Why were the works of those known 
and acknowledged masters not bought, instead of works by 
members of the Academic family? ‘Take the case of a 
single year, 1892. In the summer of that year an 
important sale took place, at which first-rate examples of 
the work of Rossetti, Burne-Jones and Whistler were to be 


bought. A picture by Whistler, which has been sold for 
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£5,000, was purchased at that sale for £420. At the 
present moment a Memorial Exhibition in honour of 
Whistler is being held under circumstances of exceptional 
interest and importance. ‘There is talk of acquiring one of 
his works for the nation at a cost of £5,000. 

But what pictures were purchased by the Royal 
Academicians for the Chantrey Collection in 1892? Here 


is the list: 


* Between Two Fires” (F. D. Millet)- - - - - £350 
“June in the Austrian Tyrol” (J. MacWhirter, 

A.R.A.) = e©+ e+ es & = «© « = = « 2 
“The Annunciation” (A. Hacker) - - - - - £840 
“Solitude” (G. Cockram) - - - - - - - - £150 
“Stormy Weather” (L. Rivers) - - - - - - £40 
“Life in the Street” (W. Osborne) - - - - - £296 5/- 
“Indian Rhinoceros” (R. Stark)- - - - - - £65 


Now, without attempting to indicate the precise place in 
the ranks of mediocrity into which these pictures would 
naturally fall, is any one going to assert that the 
“Annunciation” of Mr. A. Hacker was a picture to be 
bought in preference to that of Mr. Whistler? 

Of course, it is impossible for the President and Council 
to declare that the works they have purchased under the 
bequest are of the highest merit that can be obtained. 
They surely cannot be prepared to swear that in their 
belief the works of Messrs. Glendining, Peacock, Cockram, 
Rivers, ete., were works of the highest merit that could be 
obtained; or that Mr. Hacker is a greater artist than 
Rossetti, Mr. Strudwick than Burne Jones, Mr. Joseph 
Clark than Holman Hunt, Mr. Draper than Madox Brown, 
Mr. Val Prinsep than Whistler, Mr. McWhirter than 


Cecil Lawson. Neither can they say that works by these 


foremost artists of the time were not to be obtained. And 
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if there had been any wish or desire to obtain such works, 
there is no doubt they could have been obtained. But 
there is no evidence that they ever took any pains to find 
out whether any desirable and notable works were to be 
had or not, outside the walls of the Academy. They con- 
sidered they had done their duty when they had walked 
round their own show. 

* The anomalous character of the present Trust, under 
which the Trustees may themselves benefit, is illustrated 
by the purchase, in 1890, of a picture by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, at a time when he was President of the Academy, 
and, therefore, ex-officio, a Trustee and one of the selecting 
body” (MacColl). 

Let me quote the evidence of Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the 
Director of the Birmingham Art Gallery :— 


“IT think it would be absurd to imagine for one moment 
that the Chantrey Collection contains examples of the greatest 
artists who have worked in our midst since 1877 ; or further, 
that suitable specimens of their art could not have been 
obtained at either public exhibitions, public auctions, or 
from private sources. The Trustees, influenced, of course, 
by the best possible motives, appear to consider it to be their 
duty to buy almost solely, with one or two exceptions, at any 
rate, from the Academy Exhibitions, and in most cases, I 
think, to secure attractive, pleasing, and popular pictures. 
Now, during the last twenty years, both at exhibitions and 
auction-rooms, many first-class examples of such men as 
Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, 
Frederick Sandys, Whistler, Legros, and many others, have 
come into the market, and those pictures could have been 
secured then—men not represented in the Chantrey Bequest 
at all—for amounts far less than would now have to be paid. 
Fortunately the apathy, . ... on the part of the Trustees 
has been the opportunity of the Gallery which I have the 


honour to direct, and during this period of less than twenty 
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vears we have been able to secure or receive such works as 
‘The Dreamers,’ by Albert Moore, which is looked upon as his 
masterpiece, and was exhibited at the Academy in 1883 sole 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ by Holman Hunt; ‘The 
Last of England,’ by Madox Brown; ‘The Blind Girl,’ by 
Millais; ‘Christ in the Temple,’ by Holman Hunt; ‘The 
Merciful Knight,’ by Burne-Jones ; ‘The Widow's Mite,’ by 
Millais; and the four pictures of the Pygmalion Series by 
Burne-Jones, and works by Dyce, Arthur Hughes, Fred Walker 
and mauy others.” 


What, then, has been the policy of the Academy? 
What is the style or method of painting which commends 
itself to their protecting and encouraging patronage? 
The answer to this is, that the R.A.’s elect the men whose 
pictures sell best in the City. They are merely concerned 
to follow the market. City men buy the productions of 
Mr. Dicksee, Mr. Leader, Mr. Goodall and Mr. Edwin 


Long. A true artist like Mons. Legros comes and settles 


in England and works in a way which recalls the great 
masters of the past, intellectual, severe, virile. He 


becomes an influence amongst young painters who take 
their work seriously. But he has no methods of popular 
appeal. He is well known to all intelligent artists and 
critics. But the Academy knows him not. Neither does 
the general public. All that would be changed if the 
Academy were to discover that he painted popular pictures 
of sentimental themes which sold well. For in recent years 
it has become clear to anyone who is interested in what goes 
on in the world of Art, that the Academy is not a public 
body at all, but a private enterprise, conducted on as purely 
commercial principles as any shop in Market Street, 


Manchester. The influence which wealth exercises in the 


world of Art is often an evil influence, and we continually 


witness its detrimental effects upon the real artist. 
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(Of course it will be said that moneyed men must buy 
what pleases them. Certainly, but men should not be 
elected Academicians because they hit the bad taste of the 
uncultured, and this is just what is done. We cannot 
suppose that artists of the distinction of Mr. Orchardson, 
Sir John Millais or Sir F. Leighton were unaware of the 
worthlessness, from the point of Art, of Mr. Leader’s 
landscapes and the copyplate antiquity of Mr. Edwin 
Long. 

Hence the dreary dulness of the Academy’s annual show. 
The same vulgarly-painted sunsets, vulgarly-painted babies, 
bishops, dukes and duchesses, vulgarly-painted manor 
houses with saddle horses, and a young lady hesitating 
on the steps. The popular R.A.’s have appealed with 
perennial persistence to the popular sentiment, and popular 
sentiment has responded. But an unpleasant surprise 
awaits the art patron whose collection of works bought 
at the Royal Academy seemed to bear the hallmark of 
perfection. A most instructive piece of criticism might be 
written if we were to compare the prices paid to many of 
the Academicians under the Chantrey Bequest with the 
prices which works by the same men are realising now. But, 
says Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., “ All the best pictures 
go to the Academy.” ‘The answer to that is, in the words 
of Mr. MacColl, one of the witnesses, ‘“‘“some of the best 
go and are sent away again.” There is the case of that 
remarkable foreign artist who has resided for the greater 
part of his life in this country, M. Matthew Maris. In 
1875 he sent to the Academy a work which has been 
thought by a great many people to be his best picture, 
priced at a very low figure, £150. It was rejected, and 
the other day, at a public sale, it sold for £1,900, which 
represents the general view of connoisseurs now as to its 


value. This was not an out-of-the-way case. It has 
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happened to a good many—far too many for the reputation 
of the Academy. There is the case of Sir James Guthrie. 
He was capriciously rejected, and since then has never 
sent again. He is now President of the Scottish 
Academy. They rejected the work of M. Rodin, who is 
now recognised at last as the great artist he is, by 
everybody except the Academy. Sir E. Burne Jones’s 
pictures were refused, and he resolved never to send 
there again. The story of the Academy’s repentance and 
election of the artist to the rank of Associate and his 
ultimate resignation are more discreditable to them than 
their former neglect. These few cases must suffice to 
show how the Academy fails to fulfil the office for which 
it received its charter and the magnificent site upon which 
Burlington House stands. 

Professor Brown, Slade Professor at University College, 
in his evidence before the Committee said: “ Many years 
ago I came to the conclusion that the Academy did not 
encourage works by men of originality and of any freshness 
of feeling, men who sought to express some artistic feeling, 
their pictures being based on some purely artistic motive 
rather than on a subject that would be likely to be popular. 
I have seen innumerable cases where men, painters or 
sculptors, have had their work rejected at the Royal 
Academy, while at the same time I have seen on the walls 
of the Academy in a prominent position, pictures which, 
in my opinion, were infinitely below them in technical 
merit, but possessed that quality which seems to appeal to 
the Royal Academy, as being of a popular nature. I 
presume the object is to attract popular support. I feel 
that in the case of so many original artists, their work, 
their career, instead of being assisted, as it should be, by 


such a powerful and important body, is rather retarded, 


and the man sneered at. It is the want of appreciation.” 
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Mr. Harry Quilter said, in answer to the question of the 
Committee as to what he would suggest, “I think it is 
absolutely necessary that it should be removed from the 
hands of the Royal Academy Council altogether, because 
[ think their inherent prejudices in favour of their own 
special kind of Art, oil painting and oil painting of an 
Academic kind, are so strong that in practice they will 
always vitiate their independence and judgment. It 
appears to me absolutely necessary that they should not 
be concerned in it, if the desire is to make the collection 
thoroughly representative. The mere fact that two or 
three Academicians state distinctly that all the best 
pictures come to the Royal Academy is entirely conclusive, 
to my mind, as to the injudiciousness of entrusting them 
with the power of purchase.” 

A good deal of discussion was occasioned by the question 
as to what was the meaning to be attached to the phrase in 
the Will that the prices paid should be “liberal” for the 
works of the highest merit that could be obtained. As 
Mr. MacColl says: “Chantrey wished that his Trustees 
good 
thing; but he certainly did not intend to shield his 


Trustees if they paid inflated prices for doubtful things, 


should not be afraid of giving a high price for a very 


and that the author of the work should be the judge of its 
value.” 

But the Academicians argue that this is good proof that 
Chantrey meant the Trustees to buy from the artist, and 
that they were not to haggle with him about the price! 

One witness, Mr. Robert Dell, editor of The Burlington 
Magazine, said that the general opinion of those who had 
to do with the many exhibitions annually held in London 
was that, with very few excpetions, the people who never 
visit exhiibtions are the members of the Royal Academy. 


Then there is the evidence by Sir James Guthrie, 
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P.R.S.A., given without a particle of animus, but disposing 
of the claims of the collection as being representative of 
British Art, in most convincing fashion, too long to quote 
here. Many points arose during the examination of 
witnesses, of the greatest interest to those concerned in the 
formation of collections in our Provincial Galleries. All 
the witnesses were agreed as to the difficulty of buying by 
Committee. Most were in favour of making one man 
responsible, and the result of the enquiry on this head was 
a recommendation by the Committee in their report that 
so far as the administration of the Chantrey Trust was 
concerned, the purchasing body should consist of three, the 
President ex-officio, a Royal Academician appointed by 
the Council, and an Associate nominated by the body of 
Associates, instead of the Committee of ten as has been the 
custom. “Some witnesses believe that a satisfactory issue 
can only be reached by so extreme a measure as the 
transfer of powers from the Council of the Royal Academy 
to an independent purchaser, as for instance, a Director 
specially appointed to purchase modern works of art for 
the nation” (Report). 

Sir Martin Conway said: “There is hardly any limit to 
the mistakes a Committee will make.” The point is this: 
A Committee for business is one thing—a Committee for 
taste another. Taste is an absolutely individual thing. The 
moment that comes in a committee becomes impossible : 
you must have aman. And again, “any collection which 
is formed by the plan of expending an exact sum every 
year, is likely to be unsatisfactory—a sort of idea that you 
are compelled to spend a certain sum of money whatever 
you can get for it.” 

If that is the policy pursued in the furnishing of the walls 


of the Corporation Art Galleries which are springing up over 


the North of England we shall have other unsatisfactory 
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collections besides the Chantrey. If our provincial towns 
which are blessed with art galleries, wish to collect art that 
will make their towns more interesting and attractive to 
visitors, and more educational and instructive to their 
citizens, they can only do this by the appointment of a 
competent director. For assurance on this point we have 
but to think of what has been done for the National 
Gallery by Sir Frederick Burton, by Mr. Sydney Colvin 
with the marvellous collection of drawings in the Print 
Room of the British Museum; by Mr. Whitworth Wallis 
for Birmingham; or what the late Mr. Doyle did for the 
Dublin Gallery on the meagre grant of one thousand a 
year. It is the man, not the money, that is the main point. 
A born collector can do more with one thousand a year 
than a Corporation committee with a hundred thousand a 
year. It is no doubt difficult to find a competent director ; 
but it does seem as if it would be easy to name many men, 
whom one sees in the art world, who would do better in 
art management than a Corporation, and very difficult to 
find one who could do worse. It is not a question of com- 
petence in the individual members of the committee. An 
Art Gallery sub-committee in any town may include, and 
often does include, men more or less conversant with the 
arts of painting and sculpture. But it is impossible that 
ten, fifteen, or twenty men should all be gifted with the 
collector’s instinct and the collector's pride in_ his 
collection; the result is that an Art Gallery committee can 
seldom do more than indulge in miscellaneous purchases. 
On the other hand, when we remember those bold experi- 
ments in appreciation by which the Walker Art Gallery 
distinguished itself in the days of Mr. Philip Rathbone, it 
thrills one to think what may be done when a committee 
allows itself to be guided by one gifted man. 


The distinguished Committee who met last July to 
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inquire into the administration of this Trust, after all let 
them down very gently and with every consideration for 
the Academic feelings, so rudely attacked by certain 
critics, and dismissed them with courteous recommenda- 
tions for their future guidance. 

In Clause 12 of the Report, they say: “ In offering some 
criticism of the past proceedings of the Royal Academy in 
this regard, the Committee desire distinetly to record their 
belief that there is no ground for any imputation of 
corrupt or interested motives against that body. They 
are, however, of opinion that too exclusive preference has 
been given to pictures shown at the Royal Academy, and 
that insufficient attention has been paid to other exhibi- 
tions.” No doubt the plea of one of the Academic 
witnesses, conscious of cutting but a poor figure, that 
“they were but human after all,” had its due weight. But 
by no one in the world of art will the Royal Academy be 
regarded as leaving the court of enquiry, in the legal 
phase, “ without a stain on its reputation!’ Rather, the 
soap is not yet advertised that will wash off the mud. 
Not as the result of this investigation only, but by a policy 
pursued for many years, has the Academy ceased to speak 
for the general body of artists, or to command their con- 
fidence. Twenty years ago this might have been 
challenged. On the Continent the English Royal Academy 
is not regarded by intelligent critics as representing 
anything but the most mediocre ranks of our national art. 
Count H. Kessler, one of the witnesses, stated this was 
owing to their opinion being based on the Chantrey 
Collection. 

What, then, will the Academy do? Shall we see them 
endeavour to give effect to the kindly-meant and wisely- 


devised suggestions of the Committee? Or will they still 


consider that the legal status and invulnerability of their 
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position as Trustees is strong enough to enable them to 
defy attack. They would do well to consider whether it is 
wise to ignore that immense fund of hatred and contempt 
which has been gathering for a period of over twenty 
years at least. 

Whether the opinion of the late William Morris that 
“the Royal Academy is the most contemptible body 
in Europe” was, or was not, too forcibly expressed, 
I am not able to say, but it does seem that all who are 
interested in art should do what is possible to hinder 
Academical standards of art from being set up as infallible 
in the formation of our provincial collections. Unless we 
can throw off the habit of accepting Academical fashions 
as being the last word in art our collections of pictures will 
but echo the Chantrey Collection ; and meanwhile the object 
of these notes, crudely and hastily written as they are, will 
be attained if they direct the reader to a perusal of one of 
the most important documents relating to British Art and 
artists we have seen for years, to wit, the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Chantrey Trust. 

















THE GREAT VICTORIAN IMPOSTURE. 
By J. Cuminc Watters. 


|‘* The true end of satire,” wrote John Dryden, ‘is the amend- 
ment of vices by correction.” 

If I have striven to correct a literary vice which threatened “at 
one time to become epidemic, my little satirical production 
will, I trust, be not despised because it wears the motley 
and jingles the jester’s bells. | 


T was 2 a.m. I had been reading, or, rather, reviewing, 

a pile of books by way of light recreation after a heavy 
supper. In the course of a few hours I had passed final 
judgment on a score of novels, some trifles of theology, an 
encyclopedia or two, and a miscellaneous assortment of 
biographies and works of philosophy. I lingered a 
while over a learned criticism of men of genius of the 
19th century: Darwin and Huxley, Thackeray and 
Tennyson, Martin Tupper and Hall Caine. And for fully 
a quarter of an hour I dallied with the pages of two 
massive volumes entitled “The Elizabethan Illusion, or 
Shakespeare Dethroned and Bacon Saved in Time,” by a 
gentleman with a cumbrous name and an American 
degree, the hall-mark of highest culture. This masterpiece 
of reasoning deeply impressed me. I learnt from it that if 


the facts of a man’s life were somewhat imperfectly known, 


then assuredly that man was somebody else; and that if 
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two voluminous writers happened at times to use the same 
words or to express occasionally the same thoughts, then 
by means of the deadly parallel it could be established that 
those two writers must be one and the same person. I 
gathered that if Shakespeare called a servant in a drama 
“Francis,” it was a subtle allusion to Bacon; and that if 
Bacon gave a list of spring flowers which accorded with a 
list in the dramas—and why should it not?—then Bacon 
must assuredly be Shakespeare. I found that Bacon was 
a “concealed poet” because his innocent public life 


rendered it impossible for him to confess to the crime. I 





was told that Bacon travelled abroad and Shakespeare did 
not, and therefore only Bacon could have placed a scene in 
France or Italy. And finally I was left to infer that not 
only did Bacon have abundant time to write and revise the 
transcendent dramas, which exactly reflected his thoughts 
and opinions, but that, for those who could read deep 
enough, the truth was revealed in thousands of crytic 
lines. 

The mass of argument overwhelmed me. The cogency, 
as well as the likelihood, seemed irresistible. The sleepier 
I became the more I felt convinced. I closed the second 
volume, exclaiming, with a sigh of relief, “ The Elizabethan 
Illusion has been made manifest. There was no Swan of 
Avon: there is only Bacon. Rash as his project was, 
could there be anything Rasher?”’ 

As I spoke the last fatal word I suddenly became aware 
that yet a third volume in the series had unaccountably 
escaped my observation. And yet this, too, was of a bulk 
which, like Daniel Lambert’s, could not easily be over- 
looked. It bore as title “‘ The Great Victorian Imposture,” 
and was, as I was fully prepared to learn, by the gifted 
author of “The Elizabethan Illusion.” The actual name 
was dim, but it looked something like Ignis Fatuus. The 


E 
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red Republican covers seemed to glare at me with baleful 
defiance. I opened the book with critical deference, and, 
pouring a little more Rockefeller’s low-flash oil into the 
reservoir of the lamp, I determined with this added 
illumination to devote, if needful, even my hour of beauty 
sleep to the mastery of the colossal problem it presented. 
The result was so startling that in the name of humanity 
and civilisation, and at the risk of allowing the heavens to 
fall, I feel under a solemn obligation-—temporarily—to 
disclose the truth. 

The preface, though modest, was calculated to whet the 
curiosity. “Having abundantly succeeded,” wrote the 
unassuming author, “by means of parallel passages and a 
careful comparison of words and names in demonstrating 
that Shakespeare was Bacon, I propose by the same 
infallible method to arrive at an equally satisfactory and 
inevitable conclusion in regard to a poet who similarly 
deceived the public in the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
method is unfailing, and if my life should be prolonged by 
a mercifully blind Providence I hope to render such 
services on many subsequent occasions. For the present, 
having dethroned the obscure Warwickshire lad, I shall be 
content to hurl into his native dust an obscurer Lincoln- 
shire villager known as Alfred Tennyson. This deceiver 
of mankind, wearing the laurels which rightly belonged to 
another, flourished throughout the 19th century. His 
existence I do not deny, though the facts concerning his 
life are few—almost as few as those of his fellow-impostor, 
William Shakespeare. It is part of my creed that we must 
always look in the most unexpected quarter for a real 
author. I have done so with invariable success, and in 
this instance have triumphed beyond expectation.” 


The genial iconoclast proceeded in his opening chapter 


to show that just as Bacon found time to write the 
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Shakespearean dramas in his odd moments, so even the 
busiest of men, by sitting up a little later at night and 
rising a little earlier in the morning, by shaving only once 
a week, and by combining dinner and tea in one meal, 
would easily have at his disposal ample leisure to throw off 
the Tennysonian poems without interfering with daily 
business. Elaborate statistics and algebraical computa- 
tions reduced this minor point to mathematical precision. 
Then came the electrifying announcement that the actual 
poet was none other than—Professor Huxley! 

“Be not amazed,” wrote the author; “do not lightly 
doubt my word, or reject the truth. The marvel is, when 
my accumulated proofs are considered, that the mystery 
has so long been unsolved. Take the biographical facts. 
Was a remote Lincolnshire village likely, any more than 
Stratford, to produce a poet of first rank ?—was a county 
whose natives speak an uncouth dialect likely to produce 
a writer of pellucid English? And if Alfred Tennyson 
had been the real man of genius, enjoying a universal 
fame, should we have found him secluding himself from 
the public gaze, instead of becoming a_ society pet, 
delivering lectures at the Polytechnic, and being inter- 
viewed (with photographs in quaint attitudes) for the 
magazines? The first hint of the imposture is obtained in 
the poem— 

What is true at last will tell, 
Few at first will place thee well ; 
Hold thine own, and work thy will. 
“Huxley,” comments our author, “the concealed writer 
of this verse, did hold his own and did work his will; and 
I am proud to be the instrument by which his prophecy is 
fulfilled —* What is true at last will tell.’” 
“The little that is known of the man Tennyson,” he 


continues, in Chapter 30, “ demonstrates that he could not 
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have written poems containing high thought, philosophy, 
classical learning, and science. He went to Cambridge, 
but did not take his degree. Tis language in private life 
is said to have been the reverse of refined. One remark of 
his comes to us as well authenticated— I shall be ripped 
open like a pig’—a vulgarism used by him when, with 
evident dread, he spoke of the possibility of his biography 
being written. Was this the language to expect from the 
man who cast the ‘ Idylls of the King’ into glorious lines, 
or told the story of Maud in dainty, exquisite, musical 
verse? Compare ‘I shall be ripped open like a pig’ with 
‘The moan of doves in immemorial elms,’ and say if one 
and the same person could have written them. 

“That these poems, purporting to be Tennyson’s, were 
the work of another who dare not declare himself, many 
hints are given. ‘I is not I,’ is the declaration in 
one poem. In a dedication the poet exclaimed— Pray 
that he who wrote it .... may trust himself.’ Alas, 
that the petition was in vain! 

‘“* Nimué, or the False and the True,’ a long poem which 
disappeared, was probably written in a fit of remorse, and 
contained the private details of the whole imposture. The 
impartial but enlightened reader must see at once the full 
force of such constant references to false and true— Ring 


out the false, ring in the true,’ ‘Taking true for false and 
false for true’”’—they are the genuine cries of a soul in 
distress, of a man wildly desirous that the truth should be 
known, yet not courageous enough to declare it except in 


veiled hints— 


Come not, when I am dead, 
To drop the foolish tears upon my grave, 


To trample round my fallen head, 


And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
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“Often did Huxley debate with himself what course to take. 
If I make dark my countenance 
I shut my life from happier chance, 
quoth he; and he concluded that, if the truth were never 
to be revealed, ‘it were better not to be.’ Yet he died, 
and, like Bacon, made no confession, leaving posterity to 
do him justice. Hence this volume.” 

“ But,” says the author in Part 2, page 648, “it does not 
suffice to prove that Alfred Tennyson could not have 
written the poems; we have to show that Huxley could and 
did. Here are the facts: 

“This foremost philosopher and scientist, henceforth to 
be known also as Poet Laureate by deputy, was not a 
villager, but was born near London; that he had an 
education is guaranteed, for his father was a schoolmaster, 
and in his early life he travelled extensively. So far the 
facts are wholly in his favour. During his tlrree years’ 
tour in the ‘Rattlesnake’ he visited New Guinea, the 
South Sea Islands, and Australia. The journey is fully 
commemorated in the poems known as ‘The Kraken,’ 
‘The Lotos-Eaters,) ‘The Brook,’ and ‘The Voyage.’ 
No country-bred landsman, like Tennyson, would have 
said— My fancy fled to the South again,’ or have spoken 
of ‘The wash of Australasian seas’; and only a watchful 
man on board ship could have written those vivid lines— 

New stars all night above the brim 
Of waters lighten’d into view; 
They climbed as quickly, for the rim 


Changed every moment as we flew. 


We came to warmer waves, and deep 
Across the boundless east we drove, 
Where those long swells of breaker sweep 


The nutmeg rocks and isles of clove. 
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This is a faithful description of Huxley’s eventful voyage 
during which he devoted himself to the study of marine 
zoology, as the early poems fully attest. 

“It was on this journey Huxley met his future wife. 
The story of his honeymoon is doubtless told in the poem 
of ‘The Islet,’ and seems to be a conversation between 
himself and the prospective bride : 

Whither, O whither, love shall we go? 

To a sweet little Eden on earth I know, 

A mountain-islet, pointed and peak’d ; 

Waves on a diamond shingle dash, 

Cataract brooks to the ocean run, 

Fairily delicate palaces shine 

Mixed with myrtle and clad with vine. 
This was the picture of one of the Pacific islands which 
Huxley had recently visited, but the like of which 
Tennyson never saw or knew to the end of his life. Nor, 
by the way, was Tennyson thinking of a honeymoon at the 
time the poem was composed—he did not marry until 
nearly twenty years later. Therefore he could not have 
written the poem.—Q. E. D.” 

“It is indeed, amazing,” says the author in another 
portion (p. 846), “how completely the facts in Huxley’s 
private history fit in with the references in his poetic 
works. Thus, he had a daughter with the most unusual 
name of Oriana, and we realise instantly the close con- 
nection between the ‘ Ballad of Oriana’ and the actual 
author. Every family man may read with increased 
sympathy the opening lines, in which the distracted father, 
in the watches of the night, poured forth his soul— 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana. 

There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. 


Alone I wander to and fro, 
Oriana. 
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Now, Tennyson had no child of this name, nor, until many 
years later, the opportunity of any such experience. 

“Tn ‘Sixty Years After,’ the poet addressed himself to 
his son Leonard. Huxley had a son of that name— 
Tennyson had not. Is it possible any longer to mistake 
the allusions? These names are even stronger evidence 
of authorship than the ‘ Francis’ of Shakespeare’s dramas. 

“But there remains the mightiest reason of all for 
believing Huxley to be the actual author of these poems. 
As a scientist he was the avowed disciple of Darwin and 
an uncompromising advocate of the Evolution theory. As 
if to provide a direct clue to his identity, the poet in the 
last volume he ever issued proclaimed one set of verses to 
be ‘By an Evolutionist. He had already preached 
Evolution in ‘In Memoriam’; in ‘Maud’ he had shown 
himself the acute naturalist, observing ‘the little wood’ 
to be ‘a world of plunder and prey’; and the admitted 
author of the text-book on * Man’s Relation to the Lower 


Animals’ had revealed his hand in asking in one verse— 


Have we risen from out the beast, 


Then back into the beast again ? 


‘Man’s relation to the lower animals,’ indeed! The 





pronounced Evolutionist is in evidence everywhere—yet 
the impostor Tennyson, who served as a cloak for Huxley, 
was not a scientist, but the son of a country clergyman of 


strictly orthodox views. Was he the man to say ?— 


Be grateful for the sounding watchword “ Evolution” here, 
Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 


And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud? 


“No need to labour the point further. Huxley, leader in 





science and evolution doctrine, alone could have written 


these poems, alone could have uttered the sentiments 
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which passed under Tennyson’s name. He allowed 
another to enjoy his honours, as did Bacon, because—to 
quote his own words—he wished to escape the ‘irreverent 
doom’ of those that ‘wear the poet’s crown.’ Unlike 
the man Tennyson, he did not toil for ‘title, place, or 
touch of pension’; had he done so he would have been 
false to his own creed. He only said, and said truly, as 
these 1,237 irrefutable pages testify, that the future ages 
would 


“Learn new truths when I am not.” 


“Huxley the poet, Huxley the scientist, Huxley the 
philosopher, Huxley the evolutionist, Huxley the father of 


” 


Oriana 





At this point, with the words ringing in my ears, and 
with only one-tenth of the volume yet scanned, the alarum 
clock aroused me, and I sought a softer pillow than a 
mahogany table supplied. I breakfasted in bed some 
hours later—coffee and dry toast. There were too many 
rich possibilities about Bacon. 




















OLD DEANSGATE. 
By T. SwinDELts. 


NY ORE than thirty years ago the first steps toward an 
: improvement of Manchester’s oldest thoroughfare 
were taken, with the result that the present street bears 
little resemblance to the Deansgate of half-a-century ago. 
It is with the street in its earlier state that we are con- 
cerned, and before dealing with its more interesting 
reminiscences in detail, it will be as well to describe it as 
it appeared in our father’s days. Having been gradually 
built up in the days when building bye-laws were unknown, 
it was a long, tolerably straight thoroughfare of varying 
width. The narrowest piece was at the corner of Black- 
friars Street, where the space between the buildings was 
only eight yards, and in many sections the width fell below 
twelve yards. The cartway was narrow, and so badly paved 
that passengers on the footpaths, in wet weather, sought 
the wall in order to avoid, if possible, the showers of mud 
splashed up by passing vehicles. The buildings that 
fringed the street were irregular in size, height, building- 
line and design, many of them having the tumble-down 
appearance characteristic of some of the houses still to be 
seen in Great Ancoats street and similar thoroughfares. 
A few of the shops near to St. Mary’s Gate were of the 
better class, but the majority were dingy in appearance. 
Another feature of the old street was the number of 
licensed houses whose flaring signs, swinging doors, 
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frequent disturbances, and villainous smell were a blot 
upon the government of the city. There were in Deansgate 
itself thirty-two of these establishments, some of them 
frequented by thieves, prostitutes and persons of the lowest 
type; and if the area was increased to the extent of fifty 
yards on both sides of the thoroughfare the number rose 
to sixty. For a considerable portion of its length there 
were grouped behind the front shops, narrow streets and 
courts in which were crowded together miserable slums 
occupied by many of the most disreputable characters to 
be found in the city. Whilst the improvement was in 
course of execution there was a proposal made that the 
name should be changed to Regent Street, but it is satis- 
factory to note that the suggestion failed to secure the 
popular support. Some lines that appeared in the columns 


of the Critic at the time should, however, be quoted :— 


FAREWELL DEANSGATE. 
Vale, Deansgate ; dirty, dusty, 
Dark, degraded and depraved, 
With thy purlieus rank and fusty, 


Who would wish to see thee saved? 


Deansgate, with thy flaring, glaring 
Temples, sacred unto gin ; 
Haunts of Cyprian trollops, tearing, 


Swearing priestesses of sin ; 


And of boatmen’s blowens frowsy ; 
Cadgers, dodgers, crimps and culls 
Bedraggled, sodden, blotchy, blowsy, 


Cracksmen’s dells and soldiers’ trulls ; 


Like thy pawnshops, big with bundles 
Tied with thriftlessness and theft ; 
Where the ragamuftin trundles 


To his only haven left. 
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Courts and alleys miasmatic, 
Haunts too vile for even beasts, 
Where from foetid base to attic 


Rottenness unsated feasts. 


Deansgate, these with thee are tending 
Limbowards from morn to night; 
And when comes at last the ending 


We shall hail the welcome sight. 


Wield the crowbar, swing the hammer, 
Labouring men as best you may ; 
Never cease your wholesome clamour, 


Clear old Deansgate clean away. 


Clear its ugly, godless, graceless 
Libels upon human kind, | 

Till, like the vision’s fabric baseless, | 
Not a wrack is left behind. 


Many of Deansgate’s undesirable features have been 
removed, and the next generation will see further improve- 
ments, but through all the various changes it may witness, 
I would ask that its name, associated as it is with many 
interesting episodes in the history of our city, should 
remain unchanged. 

Having renewed our memory as to the general features 
of our street, let us in imagination pass along its entire | 
length from Smithy Door Bank to Knott Mill, noting on 
our way some of the buildings that stood prior to the 
changes referred to, and some of the old-time inhabitants. 
Commencing at the foot of Smithy Door, we pause to | 
glance at the widened old Salford Bridge, which for so 
many generations formed the only means for vehicular 
traffic between Manchester and Salford. Prior to 1776 
the bridge was only wide enough for one vehicle to pass 


over at a time, and the accommodation for foot passengers 
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was so meagre that angular recesses had been provided 
into which pedestrians might retreat on the approach of a 
vehicle. In 1776 the bridge was widened on the Hunt’s 
Bank side, and the little building, which in turn had 
served the purposes of a chantry, a chapel, a sentry-box 
and a prison, disappeared. As widened, the bridge with 
its three arches, remained until about seventy years ago, 
when it gave place to Victoria Bridge, the houses in 
Smithy Door Bank disappearing at the same time when 
Victoria Street was made. These changes did not, however, 
extend to Deansgate itself. 

One of the buildings removed when Victoria Street was 
made was a licensed house known as the “ Trafford Arms,” 
occupied in 1838 by Benjamin Lang. Lang took premises 
immediately adjoining Victoria Bridge, built upon the 
rocky bank of the river, which it slightly overhung. For 
many years it was exceedingly popular, as it served the 
purposes of a vault, a refreshment room, a boathouse and 
a singing gallery. Known variously as “Th’ Trafford,” 
“The Vic.,” and “ Ben Lang’s,” its concert room was 
often crowded by admirers of the “ Matchless Singers,” 
“Inimitable Dancers,” “ Champion Pedestrians,” prize- 
fighters, wrestlers and boxers who appeared on the boards 
there. But Ben Lang’s is better known as the scene of a 
terrible disaster that took place on Friday, July 31, 1868. 
The handbills announcing the performance arranged for 
that evening were headed with the words, “ Don’t forget 
the Benefit;” and the benefit will not soon be forgotten. 
The concert was in progress when a false alarm of fire 
was raised, a panic ensued and no fewer than twenty-three 
persons were killed in the frantic efforts that were made 
to escape from the room. Six years later the building was 
pulled down in connection with the street improvements 
then in progress. I have referred to Lang’s being a boat- 
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house. From the landing stage there ran a number of 
steamers, the “Prince of Wales” and the ‘“ Princess 
Royal” commencing about 1850. 

Leaving the Smithy Door Bank behind, we make our 
way along the right-hand side of Deansgate, and soon note 
Shepherd’s Court, in which were several interesting half 
timbered houses. The name of the court appears in the 
Collegiate Church register for January 4, 1612, when 
Cislie Travis died there. Close by was Sedgewick’s Court, 
built in 1690 by James Johnson and sold in 1709 to Roger 
Sedgewick. One of the residents in the court about 1830 
was James Everett, well known for his “History of 
Wesleyan Methodism in Manchester,” his “ Panorama of 
Manchester” and other works. But it was as a Wesleyan 
minister that Everett was best known and for his 
association with the famous “Fly Leaves,” a series of 
papers containing descriptions and criticisms, some 
extremely scathing, of many of the leading Wesleyan 
ministers of the day. For this offence Everett and two 
other ministers were expelled from the ministry and 
Conference at a gathering held in the Oldham Street 
Chapel. Everett, who had had some experience in 
business, commenced a bookselling business in Market 
Street. In November, 1831, he was visited in Deansgate 
by James Montgomery, the Sheftield poet. 

Passing by the “Rose and Crown” entry, where was 
situated the first meeting-room of the Wesleyan Methodists 
in the town, we reach Blackfriars Street. The first 
Blackfriars Bridge was a wooden structure for foot 
passengers only, built in 1761 by a company of players 
who had opened a theatre in Water Street, now Blackfriars 
Street, Salford. In 1817 the present bridge was erected 
as a result of the efforts made by Thomas Fleming, a 
citizen who rendered many valuable services to the town, 
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and whose statue is to be seen near the Lady Chapel in 
the Cathedral. 

Parsonage Lane serves to remind us that the land here- 
abouts belonged to the Warden and Fellows of the 
Collegiate Church. Close by stood the Parsonage or 
Deanery as it has since been known. A portion of the 
old building stands, and is oceupied by Messrs. Armstrong. 
Joseph Armstrong settled here in 1825, and when I visited 
the shop, a few years ago, the present Mr. Armstrong 
showed me the room where he was born. In earlier days 
several of the Wardens resided there, Thomas Herle 
occupying from 1570 to 1578, and William Chadderton 
succeeding him. Here also lived the “silver-tongued 
Wroe,” who was granted a large sum of money for the 
purpose of repairing and improving the mansion, and in 
later times Samuel Peploe afterwards Bishop of Chester. 
The building of to-day possesses a number of interesting 
features including some curious excavations made in the 
red sandstone rock on which it is built. These appear to 
have served the purpose of wine bins. Under the boarded 
floor of the shop is the original floor, formed of bluish-grey, 
diamond-shaped tiles. The arched open roof, the fine old 
oak panelling, a few pieces of stained glass, still carefully 
preserved, and an interesting dated spout head, are some 
of the features which reward the visitor who is fortunate 
enough to be shown round by the proud occupier. When 
the foundations of the Deansgate Arcade were being laid 
the ancient well which had formerly supplied the houses 
in the neighbourhood was discovered. Behind the old 
house was a plot of land known four hundred years 
ago as Parsonage Croft, on which was built St. Mary’s 
Church. On the two sides of this area are the North 
and South Parades, which remind us of an incident 


that occurred there in 1792. In that year political 
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feeling ran high in the town, culminating in the 
Church and King riots. As a set off to the Church and 
King Club, many of the leading Reformers formed the 


Manchester Constitutional Society, and induced Matthew 
Faulkner to start a newspaper entitled the JJ/anchester 
Herald. This publication so annoyed their opponents that 
on December 12th, 1792,a Church and King mob assembled 
in the Market Place, and having wrecked Faulkner’s 
premises made their way to South Parade, where they 
attacked the house of Thomas Walker, one of the leaders 
of the Reform party. In this action the mob were 
encouraged by two magistrates and by deputy-constable 
Unite, who said that it would do the Reformers good to be 
frightened a bit. Walker afterwards removed to Longford 
Hall, at present the residence of Mrs. Rylands. One of his 
sons, Thomas, was in later days a well-known Metropolitan 
police magistrate and author of “ The Original.’”’ Another 
son, C.J.S., became a Manchester magistrate, and by 
reason of his peculiarities was known as Button-up Walker. 
At the time of the attack upon the house in South Parade, 
Charles Walker was a child, and in after years he told 
how, when the attack was commenced on the front of the 
house, he, along with the other children and the servants, 
were taken down the back garden and across the fields to 
a place of safety. 

The next house of note is the ‘Star Hotel,” which still 
stands. It takes us back to the coaching days, when the 
coach office stood where Lower King Street now is, the 
yard entrance being between the Inn and the office. 
Coaches left here for Chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury, Holyhead, Blackburn and other places. For 
many years the inn was kept by Thomas Yates, who was 
notable as being about the last person in Manchester 


who wore his hair hanging down his back in a queue. 
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Another association with the “Star” was the Pitt Club, 
formed in December, 1792, “to put down Levellers and 
Republicans.” Included amongst its members were most 
of the leading Tories of the day, and at one time it 
comprised one hundred and ninety-two members, of whom 
thirty-one were clergymen. 

A century ago a tenant in a shop near the Deanery was 


Joseph Aston, who was the first writer to publish accounts 


of the town as he knew it. His father, a gunsmith, carried 


on business in Market Street Lane. The son was the 
‘athor of “‘ The Manchester Guide,” of which two editions 
bore the title “The Picture of Manchester; “ Metrical 
Records of Manchester,’ “The Lancashire Gazetteer,” 
“Retributive Justice, a tragedy,’ and a volume of 
“Poems” now exceedingly rare. He also published from 
84, Deansgate, in 1805, a newspaper known as The 
Manchester Mail. Like most of such ventures of a 
century ago, its life was short, extending only to three 
years. His next journalistic venture, The Exchange 
Herald, was more successful, running from 1809 to 1825. 
He died at Chadderton Hall on October 19, 1844, aged 
8l years. In the year of Aston’s death another well-known 
Manchester man commenced business near the “Star.” 
Next door but one to Armstrong’s shop John Watts 
commenced business as a tailor in 1844. About ten years 
later he abandoned the shears, and commenced an 
insurance agency, which he afterwards gave up in order 
to take up the Secretaryship of the Reform Club. Dr. 
Watts’ services in the cause of education were valuable, 
but they are so generally known that it will suffice here to 
acknowledge our great indebtedness to him. 

Continuing our walk, we note that a century ago a 
market with butchers’ shambles stood at the corner of 


Bridge Street. In those days the markets were the 
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property of the Lord of the Manor, and no person 
allowed to open a shop for the sale of butchers’ meat unless 
he had a stall in one of the various markets owned by the 
Lord of the Manor. One of these markets stood in Brown 
Street on a portion of the site of the present Post Office, 
and another stood in London Road, a little beyond Store 
Street. In 1845 the manorial rights which had been 
purchased by Sir Nicholas Mosley in 1596, for £3,500, 
were purchased from Sir Oswald Mosley by the Corporation 
for £200,000. 

The mention of Bridge Street will remind some folk of 
the glorious treat of our childhood’s day, Whaite’s German 
Fair and monstre Christmas Tree. The founder of the 
business was Thomas Whaite, who was a portrait painter 
in the days before photography was even dreamed of. 
He designed and painted one of the banners carried by 
the Reformers to Peterloo in 1819. This was probably the 
first work of the kind done by a member of the family whose 
productions are so well known to-day. Another member of 
the family has attained very high honours in connection 
with painting in water colours, and whenever modern work 
of that school is appreciated the name of Clarence Whaite 
is familiar. Nearly opposite to Whaite’s shop in the early 
years of his career stood “ Ladyman’s,” afterwards 
“ Hayward’s Hotel,” where the Gentlemen’s Glee Club first 
met, removing subsequently to the “ Clarence ”’ and later to 
the “Albion Hotel.’’ On the site of ‘‘ Hayward’s Hotel,” 
after it had been transformed into the London Music Hall, 
where every class of music from grand operatic selections 
down to Dr. Mark and his little men was tried, but failed 
to secure public support, the present Queen’s Theatre was 
built and opened in 1870. For many years the recognised 
home of the melodrama, thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr. Flanagan, the Bridge Street house is now pleasantly 
associated with the revival of Shakespeare’s finest plays. 
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A little nearer to Deansgate was the house occupied by 
Joseph Jordan, who has been called the founder of provincial 
Medical Schools. As early as 1814 he gave lectures on 
anatomy, and seven years later his certificates were accepted 
by the College of Surgeons. In 1826 he built a Medical 
School in Mount Street, to which he transferred his 
yraluable museum of 4,000 anatomical and other specimens. 
For twenty years he lectured, and on his retirement in 
1834 he was entertained at a public dinner and was pre- 
sented with a valuable silver service. In other ways 
Dr. Jordan rendered valuable services to surgical science. 
He died at Hampstead on March 31st, 1873, aged 75 years. 

Another name should be noted. After the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, there was a general 
opinion that the district round Deansgate would rapidly 
develop, and among others who hoped to share in the 
promised prosperity was Emanuel Mendel, father of Sam 
Mendel, who, in addition to carrying on the business of a 
rope and twine manufacturer, opened the “Manchester and 
Liverpool,” afterwards known as “ Mendel’s Hotel,” in 
Bridge Street. 

Leaving Bridge Street, and crossing Wood Street, a 
name with anything but pleasant records of a generation 
ago, but a century ago a desirable place of residence, we 
are reminded that most of the local matter found in 
“Aiken’s Manchester,” published in 1796, was contributed 
by James Ogden, a schoolmaster who lived in the street. 
For some years prior to 1792 the Manchester Poorhouse 
was situated in Cumberland Street, and at the corner of 
Cupid’s Alley, now known as Atkinson Street, John 
Heywood commenced his business career. This was in 
1842, when Heywood, who had hitherto worked as a hand- 
loom weaver, and afterwards as a paper ruler for his 


brother, took a little shop and opened a stationery business. 
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In 1859 he removed to the corner of Brazennose Street, 
where he became increasingly successful. Dying in 1864 
he was succeeded by his son who, on June 25th, 1868, issued 
the first number of The Sphinx, of which Mr. J. H. 
Nodal was editor. Long before John Heywood’s day 
Cupid’s Alley was filled with good-class houses, well 
tenanted. Two of these residents: John Thorpe, tailor, 
and Joseph Atkinson, hat manufacturer, who gave the 
new name to the street, acted for many years as ministers 
at the Friends’ Meeting House. 

Quay Street has many interesting reminiscences, which 
‘an only be mentioned in brief. The Byrom family were 
for many years the principal residents in this part of the 
town, and although their house has gone, the street names 
and the adjacent church built by Edward Byrom, son of 
Dr. Byrom, the composer of “ Christians Awake,” serve to 
keep their memory from being entirely obscured. But 
there is a story which should not be forgotten. Edward 
Byrom had a daughter, Eleanor, who as a child was very 
delicate, and owed her improved health in later years to 
the fact that when young she spent the greater portion 
of her time in summer in a meadow which, together with 
a small plantation, stood opposite to their house. She 
died in 1838, aged 82, and was succeeded in the possession 
of the Byrom estate by her neice, Miss Atherton, who 
during her life, which closed in 1870, when she was in 
her 89th year, refused to sell the land for building 
purposes. In token of the pleasure and benefit derived 
from it by her aunt so many years before she often said 
that it should remain an open space. Such it is to-day, 
and although the meadow grass and the plantation have 
disappeared, the little plot serves the purpose of a play- 
ground for the children of the neighbouring slums. 


Another interesting spot is the County Court building, 
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which, after serving as a residence for Richard Cobden, 
was used as a College prior to the building of Owens 
College in Oxford Road. It may be noted, in passing, 
that John Owens lies buried in the adjoining churchyard. 
Where Reiss Brothers’ warehouse stands was the finest 
residence in the town of a century ago. The Countess of 
Derby, who as Miss Farren had appeared on _ the 
dramatic stage with remarkable success, once stayed there. 
One of her daughters married the Earl of Wilton. 
It has been said that Miss Farren was of very humble 
birth, her mother being a washerwoman. Another name 


associated with the Deansgate end of Quay Street is that 




















of Peter Clare, the clockmaker, fine specimens of whose 
work may be seen in the entrance hall of the Reference 
Library, and in the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society. Clare and his friend, Dr. Dalton, were familiar 
characters in Manchester streets, and were usually seen 
in company with each other. One who knew them has 
described them thus: “They both wore the garb of a 
Quaker in cut, not drab, but black, and there was a 
primness and finish about their broadcloth and spotless 
linen that one seldom saw. Clare was erect and dignified, 
and seemingly proud of the burden on his right arm which 
Dalton’s left hand pressed upon it. Dalton’s short body, 
on the other hand, was very much bent, and while Peter 
Clare was his prop on one side, a short stick assisted him 
on the other; but, in spite of the stoop, he turned up to 
heaven a countenance from which beamed a combination of 
i} kindness such as, once witnessed, can never be forgotten.” 
As we leave Quay Street it may be noted that James 


Lamb, who died recently, remembered, as a boy, seeing 





some of the Yeomanry ride past their house at the corner 
of Deansgate before the affray at Peterloo in 1819. 


We cannot pass, without noting that St. John’s Church 
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which gave the name to the next street we cross, was served 
during the greater part of the century by two rectors; the 
Rev. John Clowes, one of the earliest believers in the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and an early friend of 
Thomas de Quincey, who was the first rector and held the 
position for sixty-two years; and Mr. Huntington, who 
succeeded him and was rector for forty-five years. In the 
churchyard are buried the remains of William Marsden, 
who at the early age of twenty-two presided over the 
Committee which brought into existence the Saturday 
half-day holiday. He died in 1848, aged twenty-seven. 
A resident of Camp Street in 1812 was a school-master 
named James Nodal, whose son Aaron carried on business 
as a grocer in Downing Street, and was one of the first 
members of the Manchester Municipal Council; and whose 
grandson was for over a quarter of a century the editor of 
the City News. Under Camp Street runs an almost for- 
gotten canal. On October 28th, 1839, the Junction Canal 
formed to connect the river Irwell near the Old Quay with 
the Rochdale Canal near the Albion Mills was opened. 
The canal included a long tunnel which commences at 
Charles Street, runs underneath the side of St. John’s 
Churchyard, under Camp Street, Deansgate, to Watson 
Street, where it emerged, and passed through a large pair 
of locks. It then passed along the back of the Dacca Mills 
owned by John Ryland’s (since absorbed by the Central 
Station), under Lower Mosley Street, where it divided into 
two arms, one going behind Sam Mendel’s warehouse, and 
the other through Patterson’s stoneyard. Another Deans- 
gate worthy was the Rev. William Reed, who, born in 
Camp Street, in 1800, commenced business as a tobacconist 
in St. Mary’s Gate in 1821. A man of studious habits, he 
made the acquaintance of the Rev. Canon Stowell when 
that popular preacher was at Christ Church, Salford. 
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Under his influence Reed studied with the intention of 
taking holy orders. Entering St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he graduated M.A. in 1848. His first appointment 
was a curacy at St. John’s, Deansgate, and in later years 
he was elected F.R.A.S. and F.R.M.S. In 1846 he was 
instrumental in founding the Swinton Industrial School. 

Stewart Street took its name from its principal builder, 
formerly a coachman and a facetious character, who died 
there in 1817, and whose son, the Rev. W. Stewart, was 
minister of Hale Church, near Liverpool, for forty-four 
years. Hardman Street presents several interesting 
features. Originally known as Parliament Street, a name 
probably derived from the “ Reformed Parliament” public- 
house that formerly stood in the street, its name was 
changed owing to the evil reputation that clung to the 
thoroughfare. Three doors from the corner of Hardman 
Street was the baker’s shop of William Birch, whose son 
was for many years exceedingly active in the public life 
of the city. Born in Deansgate, the son obtained employ- 
ment at the warehouse of A. and 8S. Henry, and in later 
years founded the firm of William Birch, junior, and 
Company, Limited. 

His public work commenced with the Education Aid 
Society, in which he co-operated with Edward Brotherton, 
whose great services in the cause of education are well 
nigh forgotten. When the first Manchester School Board 
was formed William Birch was elected a member, and one 
of the first schools taken over by the Board was the Hulme 
Operatives School, founded in 1865, and associated with 
which were such men as Edward Brotherton, Oliver 
Heywood, John Edward Taylor, J. S. Mayson, William 
Birch, William Hughes, Dr. John Watts, and Dr. 
McKerrow. For three years Birch was a member of the 


City Council, and was also for some time a member of the 
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Chorlton Board of Guardians. His principal work was, 


however, in connection with his mission at Hamer Street, 
Hulme, and with the Sunday evening services in the 
Free Trade Hall, which he conducted for fifteen years. 
He died at Jersey on January 22nd, 1900, aged sixty-five 
years. 

A century ago Humphrey’s Gardens stood at the corner 
of Priestnor Street and Deansgate. Flowers and vegetables 
grew there in profusion, and an extensive trade was carried 
on on Sunday mornings when many townspeople resorted 
thither to admire the growing flowers and to purchase 
bunches of fragrant blooms and salads. With the opening 
of the new century great changes were imminent, and 
soon afterwards a market was built upon a portion of the 
site, and in later years the Hall of Science was erected 
on another portion. The Hall of Science was commenced 
in 1829 in Brazennose Street, and was conducted on similar 
lines to the Mechanics’ Institution, which then stood in 
Cooper Street. After occupying premises in Brazennose 
Street for ten years, the new Hall was opened in 1839. 
For some years the building was notable for lectures 
delivered by many of the most eminent men of the day. 
The movement, which was never entirely successful, fell 
upon evil days, and the building was abandoned. When 
the Free Libraries Act was adopted the building was 
purchased by Alderman John Potter, and in 1852 the first 
municipal free library in Manchester was opened. The 
cost of purchasing the building, together with the 
furnishing, was nearly £7,000, the whole of which was 
raised by public subscription. At the opening ceremony 
many eminent men were present, Thackeray, the novelist, 
breaking down in his speech. The building was used as a 
public library until the erection of the present building in 
1882, the reference department having been removed to 
the old Town Hall in 1878. 
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Another 
Deansgate was Knot Mill Fair. Its origin is somewhat 
shrouded in mystery, but it is thought that it commenced 
with the opening of the Bridgewater Canal in 1761. The 
fact that in its earlier years it was held on land situated 
between the Duke’s Wharf and Jackson’s Lane seems to 


institution connected with this part of 


show that such was the case. In 1778 the fair appears 
to have been held nearer to St. John’s Church, as an 
advertisement in the IMJercury for March of that year 
states. The advertisement is headed by an illustration 
showing a child taking a high leap while riding two 
horses, and the announcement says :—'‘‘ Horsemanship. 
The celebrated Mr. Astley and pupils, from London, 
will exhibit several feats of horsemanship and activity 
in a very extraordinary manner, in the Camp Field, 
the first fair day, opposite St. John’s Church. Mr. 
Astley is no stranger to the numbers that are pretenders 
to that noble art of horsemanship; nay, some have had 
the impudence (having no merit to recommend them) to 
go by his name, by which they have greatly imposed upon 
the public. Mr. Astley cannot be in the country at any 
other time owing to his engagements in London. There 
will be a grand stand erected in Camp Field for the 
reception of ladies and gentlemen.” This is the earliest 
show announcement we have in connection with the Fair. 
In 1806 the Fair was held on the Liverpool Road site for 
the first time, and the tolls collected by the officers of the 
lord of the manor amounted to £15. 4s. 6d. The amount 
paid in 1875 was £782. Among the many popular 
entertainers who appeared at the Fair were Belzoni, who 
showed feats of strength in 1803; Jack Leech, known as 
the man monkey, who afterwards appeared at the old 
Queen’s Theatre under Henry Beverley, and many another 


well-known performer. Year by year the Fair was visited 
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by one or more organisations travelling under the common 
name of circus. James Kite was here with his in 1806, 
James Adams followed in 1813, by Cooke in 1821. Ryan 
in 1829 and others; whilst Wombwell’s Menagerie, which 
first appeared in 1818, was a hardy annual. Then there 
were the booths wherein alleged players sought to emulate 
the achievements of Barry Sullivan and other popular 
actors, and where one could see ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘“‘ Hamlet” 
played in little over half an hour at a charge of admission 
that rarely exceeded twopence. Boxing displays, wrestling 
matches, Holden’s Marionettes, fat women, and human 
and animal freak shows enjoyed a varying degree of 
popularity. As boys we thought them all wonderful, and 
divided our patronage between them and the nut and 
gingerbread stalls which lined Deansgate. In 1876 the 
fair was held for the last time, and some of the younger 
generation sighed as they thought that Manchester would 
be the poorer by the change. Overlooking the fairground 
stands St. Matthew’s Church, built in 1822, in accordance 
with Peel’s Act, and from the design of Sir Charles Barry 
at a cost of £14,000. The spire is the most graceful one 
to be found in the city. The first incumbent was the Rev. 
Edward Butterworth Shaw, and he had as his curate the 
Rev. E. Dudley Jackson, who afterwards held the rectory 
of St. Thomas’s, Heaton Chapel. Mr. Jackson wooed the 
muses, and published several volumes of poems. 

In 1806 an Act of Parliament was passed for making 
and maintaining a road from Great Bridgewater Street, 
across the Irwell, through Salford, and on to Eccles, and 
two years later the Regent Road Bridge (so named after the 
Prince Regent) was opened. Priestnor Street was widened, 
and renamed Liverpool Road. The opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway took place in 1830. The station 


front still stands, but the arch in Water Street will soon 
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be a thing of the past. When built, the station faced the 
open fields that extended in the direction of Hulme Hall, 
the black and white gables of which could be seen through 
the trees that grew on the banks of the river. For the 
convenience of passengers omnibuses ran from the Railway 
office in Market Street to the Station to meet each train, 
the fare charged being sixpence. In Crown Street, Jesse 
lie, a collector of tonnage resided for many years. He 
was a :nost painstaking local writer and genealogist who 
published a “History of the House of Stanley,” and a 
good edition of Tim Bobbin’s works. As showing the 
appearance of this part of the town a century ago, I may 
note that from Priestnor Street to Bridgewater Street there 
was a tree-shaded path known as Lady’s Walks. 

At the corner of Liverpool Road is the shop of Mr. Holt, 
successor to Bowker and Methuen. In 1812 it was occupied 
by John Holland, provision dealer, and during the Luddite 
riots it was attacked by a mob who ransacked the place on 
April 21st. Of the ringleaders three were tried and found 
guilty, and along with five other persons who had taken 
part in similar disturbances in different parts of the town, 
were executed at Lancaster on Saturday, June 16th. 

This brings us to the extreme end of Deansgate, and 
crossing over we commence our return journey. At 
Great Bridgewater Street we are reminded that little 
more than a century ago it was selected as the site for a 
new chapel by the followers of John Wesley. In those 
days the spot retained more than a trace of its earlier rural 


appearance, and from the graveyard, open fields extended 
at the back, broken in the distance by the cottages that 
stood in Jackson’s Lane, whilst away to the south could be 
seen Greenhay, the home of the future essayist, De Quincey. 
The new chapel was opened on Sunday, April 10, 1801, by 
Dr. Coke, and from its pulpit many celebrated Wesleyan 
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preachers addressed the congregation during the century 
of its existence. One of the earliest members of the 
congregation was Robert Barnes, whose place of business 
was in Palace Street, and who resided for some years in 
Faulkner Street. He died in 1824, and his remains were 
buried in Great Bridgewater Street. His son Robert, 
in partnership with his brother Thomas, conducted a 
successful spinning business first in Oldham Road, and 
afterwards 2t Jackson’s Street, London Road. After the 
death of his brother, Robert Barnes inherited his property, 
and subsequently sold the business to W. R. Callender and 
Sons. He took a leading part in public affairs, and was 
Mayor from 1851 to 1853. It was as a philanthropist 
that Mr. Barnes was best known, his benefactions to the 
city entitling him to be regarded as one of its worthies. 
To his father’s old chapel he bequeathed £3,000 in order 
to purchase the chief rent and to repair and beautify the 
chapel and the adjacent minister’s house. His name will 
be made familiar to many succeeding generations of 
Manchester men in connection with the Barnes’ Home 
Industrial School, Heaton Mersey, and the Barnes’ 
Convalescent Home at Cheadle. The area recently cleared 
by the Great Northern Railway Company was covered 
chiefly by crowded slum dwellings, the productions of the 
jerry builder. Although from the artistic point of 
view a railway has little to recommend it, the clearance 
of so many dens as we saw in this case was something 
to be thankful for. However, Alport as we knew 
it had not always been bad, and from its street there 
sprang more than one leader of men. In its earlier days, 
when there were fewer buildings within its borders it 
produced an artist of no mean powers. William Green, 
son of Joshua Green, schoolmaster, was born at Alport 
in 1761. Along with his brother Bernard, who in later 
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years became Chairman of the Exchange, he was educated 
at the Grammar School. He was originally articled to a 
surveyor, but going to London he studied engraving. He 
afterwards produced a series of beautifully soft-toned 
illustrations in an edition of his now scarce “Guide to the 
Lakes,” a series of picturesque views in the North of 
England, and in 1809 seventy-eight studies from Nature. 
He died at Ambleside, April 28, 1823, and was buried in 
Grasmere Churchyard within a few paces from the spot 
where his friend Wordsworth, who wrote his epitaph, 
was afterwards buried. 

The name Windmill Street is elpquent of the time when 
fields and hedgerows stood where bricks and mortar now 
reign supreme. As late as 1811 an advertisement an- 
nounced for sale “the strong and well-accustomed windmill 
with dwelling-house, and extensive garden with pond in 
the centre.” It is further described as standing on the 
Mount near to Deansgate. We thus have two street name 
origins, and a third could at the same time be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Mount, Mr. Cooper’s cottage, 
standing where in later years the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall 
was built, and where now we see the Midland Hotel. 
Mr. Cooper's cottage played an important part on the fatal 
sixteenth day of August, 1819, to which reference has 
previously been made. A century ago the first steps in 
the building-up of Peter Street were in full operation. In 
1788 St. Peter’s Church was built by a number of the 
admirers of the Rev. Samuel Hall, who, as curate of 
St. Ann’s Church, had incurred the ill-will of certain officials 
by refusing to read the Athanasian Creed at a service 
attended by the Manchester Volunteers, and who was the 
tutor of Thomas De Quincey and his brother. In 1793 the 
Swedenborgians built their chapel, of which the Rev. 
William Cowherd was first minister. 


Cowherd had 
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imbibed his views from the Rev. John Clowes, to whom 
he had acted as curate at St. John’s Church. He remained 
at Peter Street for seven years, when -he went to Christ 
Church, King Street, Salford, where he founded the sect 
known as the Bible Christians. He died in 1816, and on 
his gravestone was placed an epitaph written by himself, 
in which are the words “all feared, none loved, and few 
understood.” He was eccentric, and had pronounced views 
on most subjects, being a vegetarian and a total abstainer. 
He added to the ordinary duties of a pastor those of a 
bleeder with leeches and a tooth drawer. The school con- 
nected with the Swedenborgian chapel, many years under 
the leadership of Mr. Joseph Moss, was a great educational 
factor in the history of the city fifty years ago. Nearly 
opposite to the Swedenborgian Chapel the Methodist New 
Connexion built a chapel in 1834. Thirty years later the 
chapel was sold, and converted into a music hall known 
variously as the Alexandra, the Folly and to-day as the 
Tivoli. The Free Trade Hall opened in 1856 on the site of 
the former building opened in 1843, the Theatre Royal 
built after the destruction of the Fountain Street house, 
and notable for the work achieved by that prince of 
managers John Knowles, and the Natural History Museum 
now known as the Y.M.C.A. can only be mentioned 
casually. Resuming our journey we pass Bootle Street, 
which derived its name from a landowner who, along with 
Jonathan Stockton, sold in 1747 a plot of land, forming 
part of Tasle Croft, on which the Prince’s Tavern was 
built. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. John Mills Leigh, an 
ironmonger in Market Street, published an interesting 
reminiscence of this part of Deansgate. He said that his 
aunt, when a girl, lived with her father at a farm, the 


fields of which were afterwards covered with dwelling- 
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houses which formed portions of Queen Street and 
Jackson’s Row. At the same time he rented some fields 
on the bank of the Tib, now known as Tib Street, and 
frequently had occasion to walk from the one place to the 
other. For this purpose he would walk alongside the 
hedgerows of some fields connected with a neighbouring 
farm, and on several occasions when his daughter was 
doing the same thing she was turned back by the farmer 
and compelled to walk round by Deansgate and Market 
Street Lane. Great indeed have been the changes since 
those days. One of these changes was the building of 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Chapel in Mulberry Street 
in 1794, sixteen years after the erection of the Rook Street 
Chapel. The chapel was taken down in 1848, and the 
present chapel, “the hidden gem of Manchester,” was 
erected on the site. One of the priests connected with the 
first building was the Rev. Richard Gillow, who, by reason 
of his character and general demeanour was respected by 
all, and was almost worshipped by the members of his 
congregation. He was honoured by a public funeral, 
gentlemen of all denominations attending the ceremony, 
which took place at St. Augustine’s, Granby Row. Quite 
a different character resided for some time at a place 
known as Sot’s Hole. I refer to the father of the Rev. 
Joshua Brooks. He was a cripple of uncouth mien, 
eccentric manners and great violence of temper, and 
known to the boys of the neighbourhood as Pontius Pilate. 
One site in Brazennose Street I have endeavoured to locate, 
but without success. It is that of a boarding-house at 
which about 1796 certain friends met for friendly converse. 
About the time to which I refer Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
was travelling over the country canvassing for orders for 
his new venture “The Watchman.” In the course of his 


rambles he frequently came to Manchester, where he made 
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the acquaintance of Robert Owen, a Scotchman, who came 
to Manchester in 1786 at the age of fifteen. Owen served 
an apprenticeship to Mr. Satterfield, draper, St. Ann’s 
Square, and afterwards purchased Greenhay from the 
executors of Thomas de Quincey’s father. In 1786 the 
Manchester College was founded and opened in Mosley 
Street, John Dalton and Mr. Winstanley being associated 
with it as tutors. Robert Owen made the acquaintance 
of these two about 1794, and many were the discussions 
on religious, moral and scientific topics which ensued at 
Owen’s lodgings at 8, Brazennoze Street, and it is said that 
it was at one of these re-unions that the celebrated chemist 
first broached his then undefined atomic theory. Coleridge 
was at this time studying at the University, but was even 
then known for his eloquence and learning. Coming to 
Manchester he met Dalton and Owen, and asked to be 
allowed to join the friendly gatherings. Sharing with 
Owen at his rooms was Robert Fulton, afterwards famed 
as the inventor and introducer of the steam-boat. And 
frequently did this coterie of great thinkers meet in the 
sitting-room a little way out of Deansgate. It is a safe 
thing to say that at that time no other gatherings in the 
town equalled these, where Owen the social reformer, 
Fulton the mechanical genius, Dalton the greatest 
scientist of the day, and Coleridge, poet, essayist, meta- 
physician and transcendentalist, met. 

Passing on we note that up to 1810 Tasle Alley, as 
John Dalton Street was then called, was separated from 
St. James’s Square, then occupied with fine private 
residences, by a row of trees. The next street, King Street, 
was also almost entirely residential. It is surprising how 
completely King Street has changed in every respect. The 
buildings are with few exceptions very modern, the 


only one having any claim for respect on account of its age 
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being Loyd’s Bank, where Sir Edward Loyd lived in 1811. 
At that time King Street did not extend to Deansgate, but 


stopped at Police Street, communication with Deansgate 
being by way of Hatter’s Lane, and the area afterwards 
added to the street was occupied by the warehouse and 
stables of James Holland and Co., carriers to Leeds, York, 
Hull and other Yorkshire towns. Aston states that the 
earliest theatre built in the town was of wood, and stood 
at the bottom of King Street on land afterwards occupied 
by the Police Office that give to the street its name. It 
was here that Joe Nadin ruled supreme in a narrow, 
confined, and cramped-up building, and from thence he 
and his officers emerged equally determined in their search 
for law breakers and Reformers. Sam Bamford gives us 
some glimpses of the Deputy Constable in his “ Early 
Days,” and “ Life of a Radical,” and the sturdy Reformer 
had reason to remember him. In early life Nadin was a 
fustian cutter, but in the early part of the last 
century he joined the police then consisting of a few 
Dogberrys and Verges, who, in their livery including 
brown coats piped or corded with crimson, were a very 
different band of men to those who form the police force 
of to-day. To these Nadin added a number of runners, 
who, as their name denotes, were of greater speed than the 
Dogberrys. Nadin himself was a tall, muscular man, all 
bone and sinews, with a keen, eagle eye, a stern visage, 
and a mind as determined and unbending as his body. 
Sympathy was foreign to his nature. Nadin was succeeded 
by Lavander, who was employed by the Government to 
arrest Thistlewood and his confederates in connection with 
the Cato Street conspiracy. The police affairs of the town 
were governed from Police Street until the erection of the 
Town Hall, and King Street was opened into Deansgate 


about the same time. In 1851, the Bazaar was built at the 
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corner of Hatters’ Lane. It was pulled down in 1872 in 
connection with the improvement operations. Its site is 
now occupied by the establishment of Kendal Milne and Co., 
whose predecessors had occupied the two shops nearest to 
Hatters’ Lane from 1850. Between King Street and 
Hatters’ Lane are two shops, the one at the corner of the 
lane being for many years the well-known blacking shop 
of Lamb and Lea. 

Passing along we are reminded that up to 1832 Toll 
Lane was a narrow passage leading to Acker’s Square, and 
that it derived its name from the fact that the officers of 
the Lord of the Manor then collected the tolls paid for 
cattle, etc., offered for sale at the September or Acker’s 
fair. In 1832 the passage was widened, and was renamed 
St. Ann Street. The Cross Street end of the street was 
formerly known as Queen Street. 

At the corner of St. Mary’s Gate was a new building 
with projecting half-timbered gables, known as Noah’s 
Ark. It was pulled down in 1840, when the opening into 
St. Mary’s Gate was altered. We are now approaching 
one of the narrowest parts of the street, and as showing the 
character of the buildings thereabouts it may be noted 
that from St. Mary’s Gate to Smithy Bank there were 
three licensed houses, all of which were swept away when 
the thoroughfare was widened. One of these, known as 
the “Wool Pack,” stood almost at the end of Deansgate. 
Once a pleasantly situated house, the old building had 
fallen on evil days, and had a miserable tumble-down 
appearance. Less than two centuries ago a neighbouring 
house was occupied by Robert Thyer, who married the 
widow of John, son of Peter Leigh, of the West Hall, 
Cheshire, and whose grandson was for many years Officer 
of Health for Manchester. Another of the old houses, 


boasting of an interesting reminiscence, stood two doors 
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away from the “ Wool Pack.” In it was born, on July 2nd, 
1789, Thomas Sowler, who, in 1825, founded the Manchester 
Courier. At that time Sowler was in business in St. Ann’s 
Square, the publishing office being behind the shop. 
Publishing day was Saturday, and the newspaper’s first 
editor was Alaric A. Watts, who paid special attention to 
the columns devoted to literature, fine art and science. As 
giving some idea of the circulation of newspapers seventy 
years ago it may be noted that in 1830 the number of 
copies of the Courier printed weekly was 2,635, whilst that 
of the Guardian was 5,144. 

With this, our closing reference, we find ourselves back 
in Smithy Door Bank or Victoria Street in present day 
parlance. In one hour’s ramble we have made the 
acquaintance of a number of old time citizens, and have 
raught a few gleams of the social life of the Manchester 
of the last century. We have had sufficient evidence to 
justify us in declaring that Deansgate’s memories are not 
such as we should wish to forget. The old street for a 
short part of its career had an evil reputation, and, as we 
have seen, it was suggested that the name should be 
changed. The proposal received little support, and met 
with an early death; but less than four years ago we saw its 
resurrection, when the name Regent Street was once again 
trotted out. As a Manchester man, proud of my city and 
its records, and anxious that a wider knowledge of, and 
interest in those records should be possessed by its citizens, 
I did my share in opposing the proposal; and I cannot do 
better than close this paper with the paragraph with which 
I closed one of my letters on that occasion : —‘‘ As one who 
is interested in the records of our past history, as showing 
how the community grew, I think our city fathers should 
endeavour to preserve for future generations the few relics 


of the past that we possess. And even if the old buildings 
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must go, even if Hanging Bridge is to be sold (when 
possible) to the highest bidder, like any other plot of land, 
surely we can have spared for us the few old street names 
we possess.' They cost us nothing, they add nothing to 
the rates, they have nothing evil about them, save the 
fault of being old. Deansgate was a thoroughfare when 
Manchester as we know it was covered with fields and 
hedgerows, being the means of communication between the 
two Roman settlements at Campfield, and on the site of 
the old College. In later years it was of first importance 
to the Greleys, as the way from the baronial hall to the 
woods of Aldport, and many a time has the district 
resounded to the huntsman’s horn as the gallants and their 
ladies hied themselves to join in the chase over parkland 
and woodlands long since covered by bricks and mortar. 
All traces of the lodge and park of Aldport have gone, 
even the place name has disappeared owing to the making 


of a goods station on its site. And now your correspondent 


yer 


coolly suggests that the name Deansgate, that has served 
us for so many centuries, should be changed ‘into some- 
thing more modern.’ No! I say. You may pull down our 
old buildings, you may rejoice in the removal of our old 
landmarks, but you shall not take away our old street 
names also.” 














THE PROVERBS OF “DON QUIXOTE.” 


By Georce S. LANCASHIRE. 


HE profit we may derive from a study of the proverbs 
and sayings of a country is not confined to their 
universal truths. By them we gain a knowledge of the 
historical events which have influenced the imagination of 
an unlettered people and an insight into their habits, their 
opinions of men and things, expressed with wisdom and 
with wit; in fact, their whole philosophy of life. They 
are the unwritten books of the peasants. 

Of all countries in Europe Spain is the home of the 
proverb. The Spaniard is not a reading man, but he is 
ever ready with those “short sentences drawn from long 
experience.” Not alone in conversation do the proverbs 
find a place, but they form a part of the national litera- 
ture. They are racy, full of shrewd sense and knowledge 
of human nature, and rich in the grave, dry, Spanish 
humour. 

Undoubtedly the influence of the Arab, whose language 
is so full of these pithy sayings, must have been felt, but it 
is strange to consider, in passing, that in Galicia, where the 
Arab never obtained a footing, the proverb is the richest. 

The language itself affords great facility for the making of 
proverbs, for it has great wealth of rhyme, being consonant 
and assonant, and as thereby these sayings pleasingly tickle 
the ear they hang long in the memory. Ford says: “ These 


ethical maxims, these wise saws and instances are in the 
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mouth of every Solomon and Sancho of the Peninsula. 
They are the refrain, chorus and burden of the Spaniard’s 
song. A proverb well introduced is as decisive of an argu- 
ment in Spain as a bet is in England. From being couched 
in short Hudibrastic doggrel, they are easily remembered 
and fall like sparks in the prepared mine of the hearer’s 
memories, hence this shotting a discourse is always greeted 
with a smile from high and low; it is essential, national 
and peculiar like the pitch ‘borracha” to Spanish wines 
and garlic in their stews.” 

For the true reason why the Spaniard is so addicted to 
the use of the proverb we must be content to wait until we 
have discovered why he is so grave and sententious with a 
dry, shrewd wit, so peculiarly his own. It is estimated that 
there are over 30,000 proverbs in the Spanish language, 
and their popularity was at the highest in the golden age 
of Spain’s history. 

The first part of “ Don Quixote” was published in 1605, 
and the second part, which is much more fecund in 
its proverbial lore, in 1615. Its immediate predecessor 
“Guzman de Alfarache,” that picaresque novel written to 
serve a moral purpose, is still richer in proverbs. ‘They 


abound in “ Lazarillo de Tormes,” in Quevedo’s novels, 
and in all that family of tales. Going a century back, 
we find an opulent mine of them in that famous half 
novel, half drama, the “Celestina.” It is not only in the 
fiction of the country that they appear, but in the grave 
pages of that mixture of laws and moral treatises written 
by Alfonso the Wise, almost the founder of Spanish 
literature, and in the pious verses of the old Castilian 
monks. In spite of other books abounding in proverbs 
more affluently than “Don Quixote,” none can compare 
with it in the appropriateness of their use. They are not 
merely contained in the book, they are the very body of it. 
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Sancho Panza being a typical Spanish peasant with all 
his sententiousness, simplicity, and shrewdness we naturally 
expect him to be, what he verily is, a sackful of proverbs. 
Don Quixote himself is a little more discreet in the use of 
them and reproves his squire for “dragging them in by 
the hair,” yet he even goes to the length of saying “ There 
is no proverb which is not true.” As proverbs are 
so essential a part of this most national and cosmopolitan 
of books they require study to fully understand its 
many excellencies. Some of them are common to all 
nations. Human nature is universal. Similar situations 
and similar objects have made men think, act and express 
themselves alike. Their only interest for us here is the 
character of the Spanish variant. Where we say “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush,” they express it as 
“A sparrow in the hand is better than a vulture flying,” 
or “One ‘take’ is better than two ‘Ill give thee’s.’” 
In England, one may be as “welcome as the flowers in 
May,” but it is rain that the Spanish farmer desires, 
and so he says “Hoping for him as the May rains,” 
for “rain in May makes bread for the whole year.” In 
their expression for “I am too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff,” which they render “ There is no putting false 
dice upon me,” we learn the prevalence of gambling in 
those days. We have it that “Hell is paved with good 
intentions,’ but Don Quixote says it is full of the 
ungrateful. The proverbs which have an historical origin 
or refer to some event in history are numerous in the book 
and peculiarly national. 

That common saying “I neither mar King nor make 
King” originated on the occasion when Don Pedro the 
Cruel was fighting with his brother. A page of the latter 
who saw his master had fallen underneath, rescued him 


from his perilous position, using the above expression. 
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In the 11th century Alonso VI., by way of terminating 
the contest between the two rival liturgies, Roman and 
Gothic, threw a copy of each into the fire, promising to 
adopt that which emerged unconsumed. The Gothic 
missal being the favoured one, the King threw it back 
into the flames. This incident must have so impressed 
the imagination of the Spaniard, who was ever more loyal 
to his religion than to his King, that to this day he has the 
proverb “ Laws go as Kings please,” which for him has 
been one of his truest. Even in our phrase “Once upon a 
time,” the Spaniard with his variant “In the time of 
King Wamba” carries us back to a great Gothic King. 

Again, as showing the influence of historical events on the 
minds of these people, their ““ Zamora was not taken in an 
hour,” is the equivalent of ““ Rome was not built in a day,” 
Zamora being a town which sustained a great siege a 
thousand years ago. 

The Cid, Spain’s national hero, first used that now popular 
saying “The more Moors, the bigger the booty,’ which 
hits off to the life his courage, boldness, and eye to the 
main chance. What a vivid illustration of the despotism 
of kings and the Inquisition is the proverb “The Throat 
must pay what the tongue may say!” 

However fascinating may be these historical sayings, 
which throw such a gruesome light on the life of those 
who had not tasted of the sweetness of liberty, we must pass 


on to the Spanish “ refranes’’ or common sayings, for it is 
in these that is to be found the wealth of the Spanish 
proverbs with their peculiar and idiomatic humour, infinite 
in variety, pungent in wit, stinging and sarcastic. 

Gold is the Spaniard’s sesame, it smooths all difficulties, 
men cannot be honest and become rich, or as he says, “ No 
sack was ever made into which gain and honour can be 
stowed away together,” and “ Gifts break Rocks.” In a 
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country where corruption so prevails it is but natural that 
the peasant should think that “He whose father is judge 
goes safe to trial,” and the all powerful influence of the 
bribe surely originated the saying “There is no avenging 
yourself on a rich man.” 

In none of the proverbs is the influence of the Arab so 
pronounced as in the unflattering sayings about the fair 
sex, though in fairness to so courteous a race it must be 
said that he more than compensates for this injustice in 
his dainty “coplas” or verses which even to-day through- 
out the length and breadth of the country the lovesick 
swain sings to his “ Dulcinea.” 

How Eastern in their ethics are “The modest maid must 
halt at home,” and “‘ The honest woman is the one with the 
broken leg who bides at home,” and the jealous care that 
the welfare of womankind requires is illustrated in the 
saying “Woman is made of glass.” The common 
loquacity of woman points to the saying “ Three women 
and two geese make a market,” or “ Three daughters and a 
mother, four devils for the father.” 

It is a disappointment to find that one cannot trace a 
single saying Don Quixote uses in praise of womankind 
in general, he who was so courteous a gentleman, and who 
fought so many doughty battles for the beauty and honour 
of his peerless Dulcinea. It is the stolid, practical Sancho 
Panza who makes use of that ambiguous saying that “A 
woman’s counsel is a small thing, but the man who does 
not take it is a great fool.” 

The path of learning leads rarely to wealth and this 
also is the case in Spain. The Duchess says to Sancho 
when instructing him in the duties of a Governor that 
“ Letters enter with Blood,’ and indeed this proverb 
was literally, as well as metaphorically justified, if we 
are to believe the words of the Nymph who said to 
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that 


that is, student educated at the public expense, however 


Sancho “there is no ‘nino de la _ doctrina,’ 
puny, who does not receive 3,300 stripes every month,” on 
the principle, no doubt, of “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” 

The old Spanish saw that “Letters without virtue are 
like pearls on a dunghill”’ might be taken to heart by the 
many modern educationalists, who think that learning is 
an end and not a means to the upbuilding of character. 
That Cervantes firmly believed this, and acted up to it, is 
plainly evident from his “Don Quixote,’ whose dis- 
tinguishing feature is its lofty moral tone. 

Another old proverb relating to literature is “There is 
no book so bad, but that it contains something good,” but 
this was truer then than in the present age with its huge 
output of reading matter. It is not all writers who follow 
the sage advice of Don Quixote, who said that, “ to compose 
histories and books of any sort whatever, there is need of a 
large judgement and a ripe understanding.” 

A characteristic Spanish proverb, expressive of a desire 
that a man may succeed in something that he proposes to 
do, is, “ May God hear him and may Sin be deaf,” and 
their negative form of “Opportunity makes the thief,” is 
“Take away the cause and you take away the Sin,” though, 
of course, this latter is common to all countries. 

“There are opportunities, brother Sancho,” says the 
Knight, “of putting our hands into what are called 
adventures, up to our elbows,” and up to our elbows we 
feel, when endeavouring to skim the cream of the proverbs 
from this ever delightful and ever fresh book. They are 
so essential a part of the book, so apt in their illustration, 
so characteristic of the national feeling, that one feels 
conscious of offering only a dry bone instead of a succulent, 
appetising morsel. 
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A special knowledge of the proverbs gives an added 
charm to “ Don Quixote” and especially to the second 
part. A clearer light shines on its pages when we 
know their intimate connection with the habits and 


customs of the people, how they typify their beliefs, 


strong to fanaticism; display their powerful if somewhat 
gloomy imagination, and reflect their bold and independent 
spirit. 








HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, NOVELIST. 
By W. VY. Burgess. 


O little is publicly known of the history and personality 
of Henry Seton Merriman, that one wonders how a 
writer of such indisputable merit, and commanding so 
large a circle of readers, managed to keep his real identity 
thus private and obscure. Even his very name, as distinct 
from his literary alias, remained, generally, unguessed till 
the press obituaries of November 20th, 1903, announced 
the death of “ Hugh Stowell Scott, the well-known author 
whose pseudonym was Henry Seton Merriman.” 

The novelist himself, modest and retiring almost to a 
fault, desired more than anything, personal immunity 
from the public gaze. As a man, he shrank from popular 
attention with a sensitivity well-nigh morbid. During the 
ten years or so that covered his literary output, book after 
book appeared unaccompanied by the slightest clue as to 
the writer’s social identity. He wrote under an assumed 
name and laid an embargo upon the lips of his friends. 

Under these circumstances, it may be asked, how far one 
is justified in seeking to reveal that which it was wished 


should be kept secret. This depends entirely as to how 


much is necessary for the correct understanding of the 
man’s work. Through such work he has made a public 


appeal to his own little world, he has publicly challenged 


world’s curiosity. Not that countenance shoul an 
the Id ty Not that countenance should at az 


time be lent to the petty, prying, methods of modern 
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interviewers whose manners are as obnoxious as their 


gossipy details are flaccid, and often in questionable taste. 


Fortunately, however, without violating the spirit of our 
author’s desires, certain biographical facts are legitimately 
permissible. Hugh Stowell Scott, who died November 18th, 
1903, at the comparatively early age of forty, or there- 
abouts, after completing his education entered the firm of 
Henry Scott and Sons, and was, for the last seven years of 
his connection with this firm, an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s. But, through these years the spell of letters was 
always upon him, and lest, it is said, his family should 
deem literature a waste of time, he adopted the pen-name 
by which he subsequently became famous. At length the 
charm became irresistible, and in 1892 he definitely turned 
his back upon figures and values, and took up with litera- 
ture as a permanent profession. 

Notwithstanding this meagre accessibility of first hand 
information, happily Merriman’s works themselves clearly 
reflect the manner and make of their writer’s mind. His 
characteristic habit of giving utterance to his own ideas 
and moral asides, apart from those expressed by his 
characters, afford an ample means of gauging the man’s 
mental and ethical build. Everywhere throughout his 
writings, it would seem, self-consciously, but at any rate 
quite candidly, we find this self-revealing quality present, 
and from this source we shall ourselves draw later. 

“Young Mistley” (1888), “The Phantom Future” 
(1888), “Suspense” (1900), and “ Prisoners and Captives” 
(1901) were published, as it will be seen, previous to his 
adoption of literature as a definite vocation. 

Of the series of subsequent novels by which English 
fiction has been enriched, the first, ‘‘ From One Generation 
to Another,” was issued the same year in which Merriman 
began his professional career. It was commended for its 
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fine characterisation and contrasts. Though inferior to 
much of his later work it reveals, at all events, the author’s 
dominating cast of mind, a tacit tendency to question the 
justice and wisdom of life, a somewhat sad, pessimistic 
outlook, and a belief that heredity spells “fate” for every 
man. Such chapter-headings as “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” and 
“For love in sequel works with fate,” afford a key to his 
general interpretation of mortal affairs). When Mark 
Ruthine, in this same story, asks Mrs. Agar why her son 
should have killed Seymour Michael, she replied, “ because 
he was born hating him.” And this, roughly, is Merriman’s 
psychology, his implied explanation of the vagaries of 
human conduct. 

Closely following this work appeared “The Slave of the 
Lamp,” a book which wrung high praise even from the 
Manchester Guardian. 

Next followed, in 1894, “ With Edged Tools,” a marked 
advance upon his previous ventures, and by some considered 
his finest effort as a story, swinging as it does from extreme 
to extreme—from a scented civilisation to shuddering 
barbarity, from the finesse of high-life intrigue, to the 
brutalities of wild life and fortune hunting. 

About this time, too (1893 to 1895), our author 
contributed certain ‘Character Notes” to Cornhill, which 
articles, along with others by S. G. Tallentyre, were 
subsequently published under the titles of “ From Wisdom 
Court” (1893) and “The Money-Spinner” (1896), both 
works being illustrated. 

But it was not until the appearance of “The Sowers,” 
in 1896, that Merriman’s position in the forefront of our 
national fiction was assured. This volume, which ran 
through seven editions in the year of its issue, won for 


him a name, an honourable distinction in his art, and from 
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this date onward his success and popularity never flagged. 
“The Sowers” is now in its twenty-sixth edition. It is 
of sad interest to note that the same journals which 
recorded the death of Merriman announced the approaching 
production of the play founded on this novel. 

During the next seven years, a period which completed 
his life’s span, work after work came out in rapid 
succession, if not all equal in power, at least displaying 
remarkable versatility and more perfect craftsmanship. 
“The Grey Lady” (1895), “Flotsam: The Study of a 
Life” (1896), “In Kedars Tents” (1897), “ Roden’s 
Corner” (1898), “ The Isle of Unrest’ (1900), ‘‘ The Velvet 
Glove” (1901), “The Vultures” (1902), “‘ Barlasch of the 
Guard” (1903), “Tomaso’s Fortune” and “The Last 
Hope” both in 1904. “ Dross,” also written during this 
period, was reprinted in Canada in 1899. 

This is no mean list to compass in seven short years. 
Moreover, it not only evidences prodigious industry, but 
also a masterly. grasp of character and circumstance, 
stamping the writer as an artist, skilful and accomplished. 
If by acknowledged authority we may not place Merriman 
side by side with George Meredith and Thomas Hardy, 
and if he is not in as great favour with the connoisseur 
as the general reader, he nevertheless possesses all the 
qualifications of a good story-teller—the artist’s touch, 
pathos and self-restraint. He sought effect by laudable 
means only, without self-advertisement or undignified 
concession to vulgar taste (methods not unknown in certain 
quarters to-day). 

The effect left upon one’s memory by the bulk of 
Merriman’s books is a sad and haunting wistfulness. The 
worthy have fought well and failed at last. It is always 
the triumph of modern blatancy over refinement. He 


bemoans the fact that the successful grocer finds a kinder 
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welcome in the palace than the scholar, that such may 
feed with kings even though he speaks without aspirates. 
That in politics any man may jump from the gutter and 
declare himself the man of the moment, without offering 
any proof beyond the stridency of his voice. That the 
world is ever on the lookout for “ goodfellows” and a good- 
fellow is never a wise man. That most men unconsciously 
steer their way by proverb and catchword rather than by 
their own brave helm. That incorrect English and ill- 
breeding, to-day, do not signify lack of education but an 
unmistakable desire to be in the popular “swim.” 

In “ With Edged Tools” we catch him sighing over the 
decadence of old-time manners and gallantry, lamenting 
these degenerate days when progressive (?) civilisation 
may take hands with vulgarity and dance down-hill, as 
she now does. 

One learns, however, from “ Roden’s Corner,” the only 
book he wrote with an obviously specific purpose, that his 
wider purview of humanity is a generous and sympathetic 
one. Herein he makes terrible indictments against the 
spoilers cf the people, professional company promoters, 
and whosoever account flesh and blood of less consequence 
than wealth. 

His notions of a gentleman are high and exacting, and 
though he was by nature thoroughly English, he possessed 
that cosmopolitan feeling and insight which enabled him, 
truthfully and delicately, to limn other nationalities, 
Spanish, Italian, Russian, French, for examples of which 
see “The Velvet Glove,’ “The Isle of Unrest,’ “The 
Sowers,” and “The Last Hope” respectively. He was a 
great worshipper of breed and prestige in whatever 
country he found it, but he did not overlook the stirling 
qualities of his own countrymen. He says, giving the 


point of view of a Frenchman, “ Now I understand how it 
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is that the English form a great nation. It is merely 
because they stand and let you thump them until you are 
tired, and then they proceed to do what they had intended 
to do from the first.” Elsewhere he describes an English 
captain entering a foreign harbour. He comes in, all 
sail set, and steers straight for the berth he has chosen. 


Half-a-dozen small boats go out to meet him, the occupants 


wave their arms, point here and there, shout this advice 
and that, he calmly looks over the side of his ship and says 
to one and the other, “ You be damned.” 

For women he entertains no maudlin sentimentality, and 
though he is always tender and chivalrous he expresses no 
very high regard of the sex as a whole. Somewhere he 
gives it that misfortune is common to all men who presume 
to take anything for granted from a woman. Again he 
says, no hazard of life is so certain to discover our 
sympathies and antagonisms as travel, which, being true, 
it were wiser to take the honeymoon before, rather than 
after, the inevitable. In ‘In Kedar’s Tents” we read, 
that Queen Christina of Spain was not the first woman 
to turn the current of man’s passion to her own deliberate 
gain—nay, ninety-nine out of a hundred women do it. 
But the majority only play for a suburban villa and a 
few hundred pounds a year; she handled her cards for a 
throne, a dynasty. On the other hand, he confesses that 
nothing is more courageous than a woman’s heart, nothing 
more reliable than the gentleness of her spirit. In this 
same book “In Kedar’s Tents” one gets, in the three 
chapters entitled “Priestcraft,’ “Swordcraft” and 
“ Womancraft,” some fine bits of character and motive 
analysis. 

Of 4eve"scenes his are of the coldest compared with 
those of present-day novels; his sense of the ludicrous 
saved him from melodrama, and of the great passion itself 
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he states, “ It is the most inconsistent of all human dreams, 
for it would have some things change and others remain 
ever as they are. Whereas nothing stays unchanged for 
a single day: love least of all. For it must go forward 
or back.” 


Merriman was not only an exceptionally educated man, 


but he was a widely travelled one, a fact made patent again 


and again in his books. In “The Sowers,” for example, 
who can read the descriptions therein of Russian scenery 
without conviction that they are those of an eye-witness, 
not merely the impressions of a tourist, indeed, but the 
result of a trained observer. One feels the awe of those 
vast plains and experiences something of the strange 
lonesome temper of the folk whose daily sojourn is by 
great expanses of waterand measureless tracts of unpeopled 
land. 

Singularly enough, the gorgeous in figure or in scenery 
never appealed to him, that is, judging by his word 
paintings. Nor did these things furnish him with similes 
of hope; rather the reverse. Take this, from “The Last 
Hope” as a type: “In the distance, hazy and grey in 
the eye of the North Sea, a lighthouse stood dimly, like 
a pillar of smoke. To the south as far as the eye could 
pierce—marshes; to the north where the river ran between 
bare dykes—marshes; and withal a silence which was only 
intensified by the hum of the wind through the few 
churchyard trees which turned a crouching back to the 
ocean. A picture, speaking the fact, that a man’s life is 
but a small matter, and the memory of it like the seed of 
grass upon the wind to be blown away and no more 
recalled.” It must not, however, be understood that his 
matter is dull or monotonous, nothing is further from 
the fact. 

The strain of melancholy pessimism which runs through 

H 
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Merriman’s stories is not unpleasant; it is wistful, but 
never bitter. It is the embodiment of his own rather sad 
philosophy. For each of us, he says, is a living sermon to 
his fellows, and it is to be feared the majority are warnings. 
Yet, speaking of inherited failings, he remarks: “ God 
writes straight on crooked lines.” The wise, he says, are 
those who prepare themselves for the propitious moment, 
and should it never come, are content to forego their 
purpose. And further, “It is the fate of some men to 
come at the right moment, just as it is the lot of others 
never to be there when they are wanted, and their place is 
filled by a bystander and an opportunity is gone for ever. 
Which is always a serious matter, for God only gives one 
or two opportunities to each of us.” 

Of all his books, perhaps, the latest penned, “The Last 
Hope,” prophetic as it might seem, of his own end, is most 
representative, as much of his own individuality as of the 
character of his literary work. His was a temperament of 
dawns and twilights rather than noonday; his heroes 
usually fight and die in a lost cause; he tells of unrewarded 
sacrifice ; of the overthrow of the strong in soul by vulgar- 
voiced popular movements. Traits which by reason of 
their general dominance, and from the point of view of 
healthy ethics, may be considered blemishes, but, judged 
from the art side only, one hears always the true literary 
ring. ‘The pictures presented are certainly’ those of the 
unequal side of life, a side that undeniably exists; the 
question is whether undue stress may not be placed upon 
it even in the interests of art. 

it is no part of the intention of this effort to specifically 
classify Henry Seton Merriman, but without making any 


hard and fast claim, he may be said to approximate to 


F. Marion Crawford on the artistic side, and to his friend 


Stanley J. Weyman on the side of characterisation. 
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Differing in temperament and trend of imagination to both 
these, his contemporaries, he is inferior to neither of them 


in literary skill. Moreover he stands out distinctly superior 


to the general run of present-day novelists. 

And here we will leave our subject in full assurance that 
posterity will not readily neglect the works of so genuine 
an artist in letters, nor easily let die the memory of so 
modest a personality. 




















THE FELLOW TRAVELLER. 
By Wii11am CLovuGu. 


OT the least among the many advantages that 
increasing years bring with them is the capacity for 
feeling tired. There is a sort of lassitude that belongs to 
the spring time to which the sixth decade is liable, only to 
be overcome, pleasantly, by the bracing sea air and 
freedom from worry attending a short cruise. The 
weariness is not wholly dependent on years, but it may 
come from that drop of salt in the blood which urges us 
to roam which is part of that divine unrest that prevents 
us from being content and makes us weary of the comforts 
of home. The familiar chair has knobs in it, the daily 
routine palls, and even the anxieties and tender solicitudes 
of the best and dearest fail of their wonted charm to 
please. Besides these things, the days grow fewer, and 
there is no device that can lengthen the time wherein we 
have the power to wander. Consequent upon these con- 


siderations we had recourse to our wonted doctor—the 


open sea. The usual good chance once more befel us and 


we found ourselves in a crowd of good fellows. There 
were among us some prosperous lawyers, two or three half- 
pay officers, one of them had been on the Pamirs and told 
good tales of Russian border tactics, a few lazy beggars, 
some ladies, young and old, all beautiful and all charming, 
and a civil engineer. About him I have a word to say, 


with your permission. 
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When we first went down into the dining saloon 
of the good ship “Karly Father” to be shown to our 
places at the table we were obstructed by a middle- 
aged, sturdy figure standing firmly on strong short 
legs, contemplatively scrubbing a square chin with a 
strong broad hand, and saying: “ Where am I to sit?” 
in a loud penetrating voice with certainly an aggressive 
tone in it which meant you had better give me a good 
place or you will hear of it. There was an accent, or 
rather quality, in the voice to which something within 
responded—a familiarity of roughness to which we were 
accustomed—and which we recognised as belonging to our 
own part of the country or its immediate eastern neigh- 
bour. A speech which sounds to the mere southener 
coarse and broad, but which with its open vowels and deep 
gutterals can vibrate with a scorn or tremble with a love 
in tones to which other speech has nothing to compare. 
As his voice filled the saloon a neighbour whispered to me, 
“ He’s a forcible man, but big ships are steered by small 
rudders.” I did not quite follow him, but in the smoking 
room atter dinner, while the owner of the voice was 
holding forth dictatorially, a lady appeared at the door, 
looked in, fixed the speaker with her eye, and crooked her 
little finger. Our hero immediately rose and went out. 
My neighbour simply said, “The little rudder.” 

The first port we put into was near a famous city with 
churches and memories of that famous maid who routed 
our English and delivered her country from the invader. 
We are at present concerned with our friend, and not with 


art or antiquities. In this city there is a famous suspension 


bridge, which carries people and goods across the river by 
very ingenious mechanism —the carriage is suspended from 
the girders and so transports the load across. Our friend, 


on his return described what he had seen and said: “If I 
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had been ordered to build a bridge like that I could have 
done it, but not quite on the same principle. When I got 
there I found my wife explaining how it was worked. She 
had read it up. I was nowhere. I knew nothing about it. 
It took me a little time to resume normal relations with 
her.” 

Once when he had been startling us with his hard 


materialism delivered with more than a suspicion of dialect 


he said: “ Now what do you think is my hobby at present ? 


You can’t guess. Well, I'm a great admirer of Samuel 
Johnson, and I’m collecting all the pictures, portraits, 
views and engravings relating to him that I can find. 
Strange isn’t it?” Then he chuckled. 

We was very fond of card playing and was a great Bridge 
player. One evening the usual four were not available so he 
went round the ship seeking a partner. At last he asked a 
rather reserved, clever, well educated gentleman if he would 
join them. Yes, he would. “ Well,” said our friend, with 
his usual directness and honesty, “what sort of a player are 


“ec 


you?” “Oh,” replied the gentleman, “I am considered at 
home to be a good player. “That'll do, you shall be my 
partner, come along.” At the conclusion of the evening, 
while they were talking the games over our friend 
addressed his late partner and said: ““ What you told me is 
quite right. You are a good player, but you are wanting 
in imagination. You haven’t the poetic insight that makes 
you anticipate what your opponents are going to do. Yes, 
you are a good player. Thank you. Good night,’ and 
went away laughing. 

He was a good fellow, downright and honest. You would 
have taken his word, as Hamlet says, “for a thousand 
pound.” He scorned the ways of religious folk. One of 
the passengers once attempted to get up a discussion with 


him on such matters as a future state and religion, but he 
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broke out impetuously : “ Don’t talk to me of such things. 
They’re all nonsense. I’ve a relative a Roman Catholic 
priest, and another in the Church of England, and they’ve 
both tried their hands on me and made nothing of it. Do 
you think you are better able to talk to me than two 
trained theologians? Not you. That’s settled. Have a 


cigar.” 


From his conversation one learned that he had seen 
and studied the Nile Barrage and had visited most 
countries of the world. He had a real enthusiasm for one 
man whom he had met up the Nile. I have forgotten his 
name but he was a Mohammedan. “The most con- 
scientious, truthful, and trustworthy man I ever met. It 
didn’t matter where he was or who was there, but at the 
appointed hour he spread his carpet and turned his face 
towards where he thought Mecca was and devoutly wor- 
shipped iis God. The best man I ever knew.” 

Amidst our friend’s rough and occasionally irreverent 
talk there was a trace of wide and even deep reading, and 


more than a glimpse of an upright and a good man. To 


add an interest and a respect, which we had not always 


felt towards him, it is only necessary to call to mind his 
good-bye to the ship. In the sunny harbour as we leant 
over the bulwarks for our adieus, looking at his hard, 
clever face, and recalling his anecdotes, general behaviour, 
and rasping voice, we were not altogether sorry to see him 
go, for amid his hard materialism and bitter scorn there 
had been signs of a gentler nature, and he added a final 
surprise by replying to our farewells :— 


““ 


Say not good night,—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morrow.” 
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A SONG OF THE SEASONS. 
By Ernest Marrtort, 
Spring speaks Py 
LAUGIL and leap and dance, 
I chaunt thro’ my demesne, 
And seatter, as by chance, 
The magic gems of green. 
But when the cowslip doth perfume 
The woodland paths, I then assume 
A countenance serene. 
Su wvner speaks hy 
With jocund revelling 
In golden courts I reign; 
About the land I fling 
The gleaming yellow grain. 


The great sun laughs approvingly, 
toad t=) De 


And vine-leaves clustering lovingly 


Do twine an emerald chain. 


Autumn speaks : 
My silent shuttle weaves 
A woful, tattered gown, 
While sere and sodden leaves 
Drift in the dreary town. 
My trees, deplumed, do mutely weep, 
The drowsy sap doth groundwarid creep 
As evening dews drip down. 
Winter speaks : 
In rustling cloak I stride 
Throughout the silent lands; 
With chilling breath I chide, 
And smite with frozen hands. 
For then my piteous shroud of white 
1 spread on wold and stricken height, 


And naught my grasp withstands. 





